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FRANCE AND THE FRENCII NATION. 


By A Mopern Tourist. 


(Continued from page 394.) 


As few English families resort to Havre, for the purposes 
of pleasure only, this want of accommodation, suited to their 
tastes and habits, is of minor consequence. Some English 
families are permanent residents, but these are, almost all 
engaged in business, and have their places of dwelling outside 
the town, at Ingouville. This is indeed a pleasing spot; the 
rising ground, which overhangs the town, is studded with 
villas, built in the French style, which exhibit all that 
lightness and neatness for which the nation is so remarkable ; 
possessing gardens of various sizes, attached to them, they 
afford some delightful retreats; whilst the neighbouring sea 
gives to the whole, an animation which is truly charming. 

There are good baths at Havre, although, in this respect, it 
does not, in my opinion, equal Boulogne, Ramsgate, or 
many other towns of more easy access. The Parisians re- 
sort to it, in considerable numbers, during the summer 
months—but the English are attracted rather, by the towns 
on the northern shores of France. 

Indeed, I would not recommend Havre to an English 
family, unless they intend to establish themselves there in 
business; its resources are not such as to make it a place of 
enjoyment or pleasure; whilst the dearness of the markets 
renders it unsuited to those who may contemplate residing 
in France for the sake of economy. 

In every way, then, except as a place of business, it is sur- 
passed by the towns in its immediate neighbourhood; more 
especially by those on the opposite or south side of the Seine, 
where Honfleur, Caen, and many other towns more attractive 
are to be met with. 
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Honfleur is situated nearly opposite to Havre; the town 
itself has little to recommend it, the inhabitants being chiefly 
of the lower classes, and engaged generally in supplying 
Havre and other places with fruit, fowl, eggs, &c., &c. It 
is from this port that most of the French eggs, which enter 
the London market, are derived. Situated at the mouth of 
the Seine, it forms a convenient shipping port, for the produce 
of Lower Normandy, Brittanny, and other parts of the 
south-west of France. 

Here I may remark a curious trait of the French cha- 
racter: the steamers which ply between Honfleur and Havre 
are daily thronged, at all hours, with the French peasantry, 
taking with them their various articles of produce, to dispose 
of at the Havre market ; some carrying with them fruit, others 
butter, others fowl, &c. ; each pays half-a-franc (five-pence) for 
te passage across, andasimilar sum returning, making one 
franc; they also frequently lose one day in going to, and re- 
turning from Havre, as the steamers can only leave the respec- 
tive harbours when the tide serves, so that each person, estimat- 
ing the day at a franc, thus loses two francs, in disposing of a 
few francs’ worth of their produce. If an agent were estab- 
lished at Honfleur to purchase the goods, and transmit them 
in bulk to Havre, one half the sum now lost, would amply 
repay him for his trouble, but this would not suit the French 
people. 

A French steamer, thus freighted, is an agreeable place, 
** nour passer le temps.” The dresses of the Norman women, 
with caps varying from one to three feet in height, their 
endless talk, their general good humour, are most pleasing 
and amusing. In my travels, I have mingled with the French 
lower classes, or canaille, on their packets, at fairs, markets, 
shows, &c., &c., and never, I must say, did I meet with any 
impoliteness, although my appearance evidently classes me 
amongst the northern race, and points me out, at once, as not 
being a Frenchman; in this respect, they have certainly the 
advantage of the English of the same rank, amongst whom, 
it would be anything but agreeable to mingle in the same 
familiar manner. 

The women of France, strange as it may seem, amongst so 
gallant a people, are much more active and laborious than 
the men; they indeed appear to do all the work, except the 
very hardest, for which they are not sufficiently strong; the 
men spend a great part of their time, in the cafés, restaurants, 
and estaminets, playing at dominoes, of which they never 
tire, and drinking their bitter beer, coffee, &c. All classes are 
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equal in this respect, high and low, rich and poor ; the former fill 
the cafés, the latter the estaminets ; indeed one feels a little 
surprised, from seeing so many thus engaged, how the French 
nation manage to “ get on” at all in this world. 

A little above Havre, on the same side of the Seine, is the 
once celebrated port of Harfleur, where our Henrys, and 
Edwards were used to land on their visits to their Norman 
territories. It is now a “deserted village,” its harbour 
blocked up with sand, and only capable of receiving boats of 
some fifty tons burden. It was before this town, that our 
Henry V., as represented by Shakspeare, delivered the cele- 
brated speech— 


“Once more urto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 
Or close the walls up with our English dead.” 
Henry V. Act 3, Scene 1. 


The delivery of such a speech before Harfleur as it now is, 
would partake a good deal of the ludicrous; we question if 
the polite invitation of Henry, to his well beloved subjects, 
to convert their proper persons into mural appurtenances, 
would be productive in modern times of anything but laughter. 

This progressive “ blocking up” uf the ports, on the river 
Seine, is not uncommon. It is with the greatest difficulty, 
that the port of Honfleur, is kept open, and that of Havre 
itself is only saved, at great expense ; that it will be closed 
in course of time, as Honfleur is now, notwithstanding every 
effort to prevent it, is the general opinion. 

These changes are produced, chiefly, by the action of the 
waters of the Seine. From the extremely winding course 
of this river, the ebb and flow of the tide act most powerfully 
on the banks on either side, these gradually give way, fall 
into the stream, and either form an embankment on the spot, 
or are carried down the stream to close up the harbours 
nearer the mouth of the river. 

The action of the sea, on the north western coast of France, 
has the same tendency ; it is, in fact, undermining the land, 
which may be seen rapidly crumbling away and falling into 
the water. I watched this action for a considerable time, 
and saw several large masses of earth, consigned in this 
manner to the deep. From the rapidity of this action, there 
can be no question that Havre, ina few years—certainly, I 
would say, in less than a century—will be some miles distant 
from, not, as it is now, close to, the mouth of the Seine. 

A similar action, but much slower in its effects, is, at 
present, going on in various parts of the eastern coast of 
112 
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England; with this difference, that the land is swallowed up, 
and not extended. 

Nearly opposite to Harfleur, is Quilleboeuf, near to which, 
if I mistake not, the ship which bore the plate of the royal 
family of France from the revolutionists of the last century, 
sunk in the waters of the Seine. 

Some few years since, the golden prospect, arising from 
the recovery of the said vessel, was held out to John Bull’s 
cupidity, in the daily papers. I have no doubt, some of my 
countrymen were foolish enough to listen to the voice of the 
‘** French charmer,” and now mourn the consequences. The 
probability is, that the plate was made away with, before the 
vessel was sunk, and that the catastrophe of the ship served 
to conceal the fraud. As to any portion of it making its 
way, at this period of time, into ‘‘ English pockets;” the 
idea is too absurd to be entertained, unless, perhaps, in the 
shape of a five-franc piece, or other coin of the realm. 

I know enough of the French character, to have a most 
earnest suspicion of all partnership accounts with them, in 
the money way; they are willing to divide, it is true, but it 
is only when there is a loss, then their generosity is un- 
bounded; when the balance is on the other side, it is no easy 
matter to get money out of their possession. 

Indeed, with every respect for the French nation, and the 
French people, I cannot regard them as a generous people 
in pecuniary matters; at least, John Bull, with all his money- 
getting name, thinks less of a sovereign, than a Frenchman 
does of a shilling. John will go to the world’s end for 
money, and yet there is no man so ready to part with it. 
Both nations are somewhat anomalous on these points. 

France, though destined by Nature to be a first-rate 
agricultural country, is most defective in agricultural matters, 
and is surpassed by many European nations in this respect. 
She will stand no comparison whatever, with England, Bel- 
gium, or Holland, as to the cultivation of her soil. 

Many things combine to render their agriculture imperfect. 
The volatility of the French character, which impels them to 
various pursuits and amusements, unfit them for the steady 
plodding required in agricultural life; the want of wealth 
amongst the agricultural classes, and the high prices of farming 
implements, tend to the same results. In France, since the 
revolution, the law of hereditary descent of property is not 
permitted as in England; hence, the wealth of the country 
is more diffused, less concentrated, than with us; and hence 
the cultivation of the soil is in the hands of the people, and 
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not confined to a few wealthy farmers, who provide the 


materials necessary for the proper cultivation of their farms. 


The contrast, then, between an English and French farm, 
is very great; the former is supplied with ploughs, harrows, 
waggons, and all other implements, that imagination can 
furnish and wealth supply, for the purposes of agriculture ; 
the latter, with few exceptions, is ill-provided, and is 
indebted chiefly to manual labour, for the growth it produces. 

In some districts of France, the farming implements are of 
a most primitive character, being little advanced since the 
good old times of Charlemagne. It is not a little extraor- 
dinary, to see the carts and waggons of France, provided, in 
many instances, with wooden instead of iron axles—a cireum- 
stance which shews the defect of our continental neighbours, 
better than if a hundred volumes were written on the 
subject. 

his defect in instruments and vehicles, especially in 
those where iron is much required, is the result, in a great 
measure, of the high price of iron in France, owing to the 
absurd laws still in force in that country. The price of the 
article is, not unfrequently, treble that of the English 
market. The manufacture of iron in France, is chiefly in 
the hands of a few large houses, in the south of the kingdom; 
these have some understanding with the Government, the 
exact nature of which has now escaped my recollection, 
whereby they enjoy, what may be called, a monopoly of the 
supply. 

This article, too, cannot be produced in France with the 
same facility, and on as easy terms, as in England, from the 
want of coals, and the inconvenient position of the coal beds, 
as regards the iron mines: the quality, however, is good, and, I 
believe, rather better than the English. Whether this results 
from the quality of the ore, or the mode of working it, 1 am 
not prepared to say. 

The injurious effect of this monopoly of one of the great 
raw materials of art, affects the whole country; wood is substi- 
tuted for iron, where this would be much more appropriate, 
and, in the end, much less expensive. The immediate cost 
operates on the needy French agriculturist, and he struggles 
on, from year to year, losing annually, in the sweat of his 
brow, and in the produce of his farm, much more than would 
have paid for the iron article. 

The French have not yet learned the advantage of possess- 
ing the raw material as cheap as possible, and have yet to 
understand the value of this maxim of political economy. 
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The unmanufactured article being provided, on the cheapest 
terms, necessarily leads to the increase of labour, and the 
extension of the arts. The cheapness of labour, in France, 
affords to the country a facility of manufacturing which is 
sacrificed by the short-sightedness of its political economists. 

France is not yet in a position to become an extensively 
manufacturing country; the extent of her soil, and the com- 
parative thinness of her population, points her out as an 
agricultural country. Agriculture must be supplied, before 
manufacture can be heeded; the demands, at present, upon 
her people, for the produce of the soil, are too great to permit 
of her taking her place, with her rival sister, as a manu- 
facturer. 

And here we see the accumulative loss ensuing upon the 
defective agriculture of France. Were this in an improved 
state—in a condition equal to that of Holland, Belgium, or 
England, the advantages would be great; she would produce 
sufficient to maintain her own people, and to export to other 
countries; the labour now unprofitably lost on the soil, would 
be set free for the purposes of manufacture; the wants of her 
people would be more cheaply, and therefore better, supplied, 
and a better state of society would result. 

In thus speaking of the agriculture of France, I do not, by 
any means, advocate the adoption of our English laws, regard- 
ing land, in the French territories: no, I regard these as 
injurious to England, and should be sorry to see them 
adopted elsewhere. 

If the French government were to let loose the industry 
of the French people, to unshackle their energies, and 
encourage the cultivation of their lands, the results would 
soon be manifest, in the improved condition of her soil, and 
in the increase of her produce. 

The present King of the French, Louis Philippe, directs 
too much of his attention, and too much of the. wealth of the 
nation, to barricades, fortifications, and implements of war. 
One half the amount expended on these, if bestowed on the 
implements of peace, would be productive of more good, and 
would tend, more effectually, to secure him and his family on 
the throne of France, than miles of fortifications, and thou- 
sands of military. | 

Let him prove to the French nation, that he is their friend, 
their father, as he should be; let him shew, practically, that 
he desires to promote their prosperity and happiness, and he 
may defy the canaitlle of Paris, and the restless spirits which 
are there nurtured in idleness, and impelled to acts of vio- 
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lence, from that want of moral feeling, which the licentious- 
ness of a capital engenders, and the immorality of a part, at 
least, of the French press encourages. 

The French nation are not insensible to kindness, nor 
blind to their own interests; their struggles in La Vendée 
prove the former, their general intelligence attests the latter 

osition, 

Whilst kings are nourished, and grow rich, at the same 
time that their people become poor and discontented, a 
primd facié case of faulty government evidently exists. 

What king, or what government, ever failed, which pro- 
moted the welfare and advanced the interests of its people— 
which governed, not through the fears, but by means of the 
affections of the people ? 

But to return. Havre possesses little to arrest the atten- 
tion of the fashionable tourist; there is, it is true, a theatre 
in the Place “‘ Louis Quatorze,” but, with this exception, there 
is no place of public amusement; nor are there any of those 
‘*‘sights” to be seen in Havre, which are so attractive to 
modern travellers; no mounds of earth, whose uses are wholly 
unknown, except as interesting puzzles to antiquaries; no 
piles of building to display, at the same time, the greatness 
and the littleness of man; and no monuments to point out, 
to awaken the curiosity and gratify the taste of the advan- 
ced age in which we live! the spot, or the field, where the 
victim of superstition or bigotry was burned at the stake, by 
the followers of Christianity! Or where one hundred thousand 
victims were sacrificed to the appetite of insatiate ambition, 
or to the rapacious spirit of greedy and unprincipled plun- 
derers ! | 

France is rich in such memorials of human slaughter, but 
Havre abounds only in the insignia necessary to the protec- 
tion of peaceful commerce and honest industry, and can 
boast, therefore, of little to interest the generality of travellers. 

What is there in the human heart, or human mind, which 
prompts men to seek out the memorials of the extravagance 
and follies of their ancestors, rather than the evidences of 
advancing truth, and_dawning civilization; to treasure in 
their memory, the sanguinary fields of Blenheim, Austerlitz, 
and Waterloo, and pass unheeded the frail memorials which 
record the labours of the wise and the benevolent ? 

The conquests of Caesar, Alexander, Marlborough, Napo- 
leon, Wellington, are amply recorded in the annals of history, 
and are carefully instilled into the minds of our youth, 


although their triumphs were purchased by the slaughter of - 
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thousands, nay, millions, of their fellow creatures; whilst the 
labours of Bacon, More, Howard, and others are deemed 
worthy of only a passing notice. 

We shrink from the contemplation of the savage of the 
American forest, decked out with the scalps of his slaughtered 
enemies, and recoil from the barbarity of this child of Na- 
ture; and yet we hail with plaudits our own heroes, orna- 
mented with the glittering insignia of similiar acts of de- 
struction. 

Where is the difference? It exists only in the shadow, 
not in the substance; in the minds of men, not in the realities 
of life! 

It will not justify this anomaly, to say, that these examples 
are adduced, and these honours paid to men, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves, in order to incite others to the defence 
of their country, the protection of their homes and their 
altars, and the vindication of their country’s wrongs. 

This is false philosophy ; we should rather teach our youth 
a love of justice, a strict sense of what is due to others as 
well as to themselves, and aregard for the interests of alk 
mankind. 

Thus fortified, we need not fear for the result; the mind 
thus prepared will not hastily assail the rights of another, 
nor hee y defend its own; armed in the conviction, that 
his cause is a just one, the champion of violated right and 
outraged justice, will not hesitate to meet the aggressor either 
in peace or in war—he may desire to maintain the former, he 
will not shrink from the latter. 

We look back, and feel surprised at the folly of our ances- 
tors, who wasted their strength, and expended their resources, 
in barbarous and unprofitable conflicts—let us look around 
and see if the present age are wiser or more honest than 
the past—let us look to the future, and declare, if we can, 
that we have profited by the experience of others. Spain, 
Portugal, deae. Switzerland, Mexico, America, are shaken 
to their centres by the intrigues of faction, and are now the 
~~ of dishonest, designing knaves. 

e dare the cannon’s mouth, or the bayonet’s point—yet 
we dare not to be honest! Where is the moral courage— 
where the moral degradation ? 

These doctrines may be visionary—they are so—but only 
because men are not yet civilized. Flatter ourselves as we 
will, we live in a barbarous age; let us not pride ourselves on 
our learning, or boast of our Christianity, until we can 
display our justice. 
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Public indignation will repress public fraud—but it exists 
not without public virtue. Might conquers Right, and the 
roar of the oppressor’s cannon stifles the cries of the op- 
pressed! We hear them—do we heed them? 

I'rom Havre, we passed, without stopping on the way, to 
Paris, and entered the French capital a little before the 
festive time of Easter, in what may be considered the “ height 
of the season.” 

My friend and [ put up at the hotel attached, if I mistake 
not, to the company of ‘‘ Messageries Generales,” and having 
lunched after our toils of travel, were shewn to a double- 
bedded room. So dreary an apartment I have never seen 
in any respectable hotel—the floor was paved with earthen 
tiles (this is common in France), the grate without a fire, or 
the semblance of one, and the ‘‘ tout ensemble” perfectly 
revolting—to complete the picture the bedding was sufficiently 
damp to satisfy even a disciple of the “cold water” school. 
Not belonging to this class of modern philosophers, we paid 
for our accommodation at the hotel, in the shape of sundry 
francs, without further delay, and shifted our quarters to a 
respectable boarding house, in the Rue Castiglione. 

1 am not aware, that the system observed at the hotel we 
' selected, is extensively carried out in Paris—it is certainly a 
profitable one, and might be advantageously pursued in some 
‘quarters—the charge being made for the apartment, just as 
if it had been occupied. Indeed, a few apartments, fitted 
up in this manner, would, I have no doubt, be a good specu- 
lation, especially amongst English travellers, who are gener- 
ally so absurd, as to expect some of the comforts of this life, 
when they pay for them. 

To describe Paris would be a work of supererogation, 
which I have no desire to enter upon, and which my readers, 
most probably, have an equal desire to see. I refer all ex— 
tremély curious people, on this head, to Mr. Murray’s Hand- 
books, or the thousand and one Guides, in Paris, which issue 
from the press, with the greatest liberality. Besides, I have 
little taste for the description of pillars, and monuments, and 
the building _propensities, of ancient or modern times. I 
admire such things as works of art, and yet I seldom pursue 
them with that zeal, which, whether real or feigned, distin- 
guishes so many; my attention is, and always has been, to 
observe the customs and manners of the people whom EI 
have visited, to mix with them in their public assemblies, to 
listen to their conversation, and examine those minor details 
of life, which are usually less interesting to travellers. 
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Paris, on the whole, is a pretty city, and possesses many 
public buildings of magnitude and taste; yet, to an English 
eye, it is deficient in that neatness and regularity which 
distinguish the streets of London ; it especially wants that 
appearance of solid grandeur, which strikes the eye so for- 
cibly on beholding Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and other parts 
of London, either for the first time, or after a lengthened 
absence from the British metropolis. 

There are many Parisian habits, which differ from those of 
London ; for example, the drivers of all vehicles keep to the 
right hand side, not to the left as with us; they also make a 
constant practice of cracking their whips—the din thus pro- 
duced, in some of the crowded thoroughfares, may be easily 
conceived, but the Parisians do not seem to regard it; indeed, 
I question, if they do not enjoy the practice, as the French 
people in general seem most pleased, whenever the greatest 
noise is made; this is a species of excitement easily and 
cheaply attained, and therefore so far desirable. ‘The only 
advantage gained from this incessant noise of their whips, is, 
that notice is thus given, to the foot passengers and others, 
of the approach of the vehicle—this is certainly beneficial, 
under some circumstances ; but the advantage is dearly pur- 
chased by those whose hearing is in its natural state. 

One excellent arrangement, relating to cabs, exists in Paris, 
which might be imitated, with advantage, in London; it is,- 
that recesses are formed from the lower parts of houses, gate- 
ways, &c., in which two or three cabs stand; as these are 
under shelter, and are found in all the leading streets of Paris, 
they are, I have no doubt, a source of profit to the proprietors, 
and are productive of much convenience to the public—one 
shilling per day, from each cab, would amply pay for the 
accommodation in London. 

I observed, that the nurses of Paris are almost invariably 
elderly, and sometimes old women, and not young inex- 
perienced girls as in this country; they are also extremely 
ugly, as appeared to me, and may be, for aught I know, se- 
lected for this qualification ; they certainly seem, to me, better 
fitted for the station than girls of sixteen, or even of more 
advanced years; they frequent the gardens of the Tuilleries, 
in vast numbers, towards the afternoon; and in fine weather, 
may be seen seated, or walking about, with the children, in 
crowds. : 

Their attention to their young charge, is, I should think, 
but seldom disturbed by martial spirits, as in our parks. - I 
throw out this hint to English mothers, and beg to assure 
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them that the whole regiment of the Blues would be sure to 
flee from a body of nurses, such as I have seen in Paris, at 
the very first charge, although the gallant Cuirassiers were 
unable to accomplish the feat. 

There are some irregularities, connected with the public 
thoroughfares of Paris, which require emendation. I cannot 
do more than allude to them, although they call for the 
loudest expressions of public indignation. 

Nothing can exceed the grotesque appearance exhibited 
by some, and a large portion of the Parisian population, 
especially the younger portion of that class, which delight in 
the appellation of Young France. The young artists, namely, 
painters, sculptors, &c., exceed all the others, in this respect ; 
their beards, moustache, whiskers, and hair, are combed, cut, 
curled, and tortured, into every possible figure and shape. 
If the reader can picture to his imagination, an individual, 
about five feet high, whose hair and beard descend upon his 
shoulders and chest, with a large portfolio nearly four feet 
square under one arm, and a cap upon his head, or rather 
his hair, a little larger than a modern breakfast-cup, and can 
then fancy this said personage, giving convincing proofs of 
his being an animated creature, by walking, or rather run- 
ning through the streets of Paris, unaided, he will have a 
pretty correct idea of one half the artists of Paris. Their 
sole object in making this fantastic figure, appears to be, to 
render themselves as conspicuous as possible; unfortunately, 
or, it may be, fortunately, the number of such figures defeats 
this object, and the candidate for public approbation, is lost 
amidst the throng. 

On Easter Sunday, or Shrove Tuesday—I now. forget 
which—the procession of the “ beuf gras,” or fat ox, took 
place, in the streets of Paris. In this, a large ox, one of 
the finest that can be procured, is led through the streets of 
Paris, decked out with flowers, and accompanied by a band 
of music. As this is regarded by the citizens as a festival 
day, the shops are partially closed, and business suspended. 
Many of the Parisians dress themselves in character for the 
occassion, and promenade the streets, boulevards, and parks, 
as Greeks, Turks, sailors, &c., &c. 

As may be supposed, the streets present, on this occasion, 
a motley assemblage. 

Having heard much of the forthcoming festival, during 
several preceding days, I expected much amusement, but, 
in this, I was disappointed. The “ bauf gras” went quietly 
along, followed by the crowd, who conducted themselves in 
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an equally quiet manner, so that the whole affair appeared 
to me remarkably tame. I was, however, much pleased with 
the people, who conducted themselves with great propriety, 
and perfect good humour; if there were little amusement, 
there was less offence—if little wit, no licentiousness. 

The day passed off quietly, and was succeeded by an 
evening spent in more active sport, and more boisterous 
mirth; the theatres, cafés, &c., being crowded with the 
motley characters which had previously filled the streets. 

This is the French carnival. 

To many, these minor details may appear uninteresting, 
but they are of greater importance, than is generally con- 
sidered ; they shew the animus of a people, their character, 
and the tendency of their disposition. 

The French people are easily amused, and easily pleased— 
yet it is true, that they have proved themselves active revolu- 
tionists, and violent ones also. We condemn, and justly, 
the revolutionists of the last century, and execrate the ex- 
cesses which they perpetrated, but they had a long account 
to settle, and retribution to seek for many, many years of 
oppression and insult. The history of the court and nobility 
of France, from the reign of Louis XIII. to the dethrone- 
ment of Louis XVI., is equally to be execrated, and almost 
justified the excesses of the French nation; the immorality, 
the depravity, the licentiousness of the upper classes of 
France met with the punishment which they deserved, at the 
hands of a people, who had endured their treatment, until 
endurance ceased to be a virtue. 

I am no revolutionist, much less an admirer of the career 
of the French revolutionists; yet, I must say, that the ex- 
cesses of the French revolution, of the last century, were but 
the offspring of the excesses of previousages. The court, the 
nobility, gentry, and too many of the clergy of France, had 
sown the seeds in their licentious manners, and in the vices of 
which they were guilty—they reaped the harvest in due season. 

The French nation, the Parisian population, bore with 
them, until want assailed them, their wives, and their children 
—they then rose, and fearful indeed was their revenge. 

The literature of the age, and those immediately preceding 
it, had contributed much to this result, not so much by their 
attacks on the political economy of the day, as by their in- 
sidious attacks on morality and religion. It became fashion- 
able to despise religion—the transition was not difficult, or 
unusual—they began to revile it. . Religion was mocked at, 
and derided, until the twin sisters, Immorality and Infidelity, 
usurped her place. 
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The French have even yet to learn, that religion is the 
great moral law of society, and that religious doctrines of 
some kind, are essential to the well-being of every state. 
Any religion is better than none. 

The French writers of the eighteenth century, were, or 
are, indebted for their great success to the licentiousness of 
the age; they were but the shadows of the times—the 
realities existed around them. Their seed fell on ground 
but too well prepared to receive it. 

The French literature of the present age differs but little 
from that of the preceding—the difference exists only in 
degree, not in principle—in the comparative talents, not in 
the immorality of the writers; there are many Voltaires at 
present in Paris, who want only the abilities of the infidel 
genius of French history—fortunately, this, only, is their 
greatest want. 

Michelet assails the Jesuits, whose principal faults are 
their great learning, and their almost equally great morality 
—hi's writings on the subject, are eagerly read on both sides 
the channel. Should his doctrines prevail, who will take 
the places of these men, and stem the tide of immorality, 
infidelity, and, probably, revolutionary scenes, which are so 
likely to ensue? This should be thought of. 

Eugene Sue, Dumas, Sands, and a host of others follow in 
his wake, but not obviously ; their attacks are not aimed so 
directly at the clergy, or religion of France—they assail the 
morality of the people. In their writings, the abandoned 
wife, the profligate husband, the unprincipled adventurer, 
are arrayed in characters which are rendered attractive to 
young minds, by the exhibition of virtues, which such never 
possess. With them, sensuality is love;—licentious- 
ness; liberty — infidelity, religion;—vice, virtue. The 
tinselled garb in which they array their heroes and _he- 
roines, conceals their deformity from view, and renders 
what should be the subject of disgust, the object of admir- 
ation. 

The attachment of a married female—her devotion, not to 
her husband, but to her paramour—her tricks, her artifices, 
to pander to his and her own appetites, disguised as the 
promptings of honourable love, are favourite subjects with 
them—they exalt the brute—they degrade the creatures of 
God—they advocate Platonic love, a species of affection, 
more worthy of the term Piutonic. Who are their support- 
ers? Reader! are you one? 

Benevolence and Charity are on their lips—what is in the 
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recesses of their hearts we know not, and ask not—their 
acts are before us! 

That such writers should meet with sympathy amongst 
mankind is not to be wondered at, but that fathers, mothers, 
-brothers, all who have a being, but themselves, to love, 
should encourage them, is indeed surprising. Alas! they 
hug the serpent to their breast, and nourish the adder in 
their bosom. 

The fortifications of Paris, now nearly, if not altogether, 
completed, are, I have no doubt, in Louis Philippe’s imagi- 
nation, an additional protection to the throne, an additional 
security to the house of Orleans. 

‘I cannot think so; fortifications must be supplied with 
living material. Can the King of the French depend solely 
on his troops? If he do, hismemory must be a most treacher- 
ous one—he may recollect two revolutions at least, in which 
the attachment of the French military was shewn to their 
country, not to its sovereign; he is well acquainted with the 
details of both these revolutions. The son of Philippe Egalité 
cannot be ignorant on this head. | 

These instruments of defence, or offence, as it may be, are 
worthy of every man’s condemnation. Against whom are 
they directed? Against the children, not the enemies of 
France. They seem but to protect misrule and misgovern- 
ment, and the thousand and one abuses, which flow from 
the polluted source, to the lowest classes of society,—the 
humblest walks of life; which enter the poor man’s hut, and 
leave him and his children houseless and friendless. 

The upper and middle ranks of life are ingenious enough 
to defend and shelter themselves; the great evil is only felt 
amongst the masses of the people—all would be well, if it 
rested here, but reaction sets in, and retribution follows. 

Any one, who has attentively observed the French nation, 
is struck with the military character whichis given to most 
of their pursuits in life. This is especially evident amongst 
the public officers, and in public institutions. Even the 
civil authorities, which, amongst us, are regarded asa portion 
of the popular power, and are jealously watched, on this 
account, are made, in France, a portion of the military 
service. ‘The gensd’armes or police, are equipped like the 
military, and indeed surpass these in the splendour and 

erfection of their accoutrement. Even the fire brigade, in - 

aris, present all the usual appearance of military force— 
they are dressed as such, carry fire arms, and mount guard at 
their respective stations. Nay, even the “ conducteurs” of 
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the omnibuses, in Paris, have a species of uniform resembling 
the military dress. 

The same practice is carried out in many of the public 
schools. The students of the Ecole Polytechnique are 
dressed like military officers—they wear an uniform, a military 
hat, and carry a sword and belt. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the French should 
possess such a military disposition, or that its youth should 
display great military ardour, or, in plain language, a great 
desire to cut the throats of their neighbours. It were much 
better for themselves, and much better for the world at 
large, if their minds were directed to earning their bread by 
honest industry, their hands instructed in the ways of peace, 
and their energies directed to the promotion of social wealth, 
social industry, and social happiness. 

There is but one mistake in French moral and political 
economy—that is, however, a mistake of principle. 

We reap as we sow, and the French political economists 
need not be surprised, if the agents which they have called 
into existence, should be directed against their masters. 

The French are an excited, and therefore excitable people; 
the sound of the drum, the marching of troops, the military 
parades, are perpetually before their senses, at least in Paris ; 
and teach the youth lessons, not of morality, but of de- 
struction. 

A stranger first entering Paris, is very much struck with 
this, and not unfrequently imagines, that a war or revolution 
is at hand—when informed that such is not the case, he is 
at a loss to know what is the meaning of this never-ceasing 
din, and frequently asks himself, in familiar phrase, what is it 
ali about? Certainly, for so much noise, there is as little 
work and as little good as can well be imagined. 

Well may it be called vain glory, silly bombast! 

The political economists, no doubt, regard this martial 
spirit as the safeguard of France, and the terror of their 
enemies. Unfortunately for their doctrine, the sword they 
fabricate is double-edged, and cuts both ways—like most evils 
—like most practices founded on principles subversive of the 
great laws of nature. 

What have all the wars which have desolated Europe 
since the first dawn of Christianity, done for society? What 
evil have they remedied which might not have been averted, 
if men had governed for the general weal ? 


To be continued. 
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THE BOOKWORM. 
A Ruapsopy. 


By E. F. Roperts, Autruor or “ATHANASR,” &c, 


Part II. 


Tue Bookworm speaketh, and his voice sounds like a voice 
from some cowled form, frowning in the darkness of old 
cloisters, beneath heavy Saxon arches, or echoing solemnly 
in the gargoyled carvings; amid tombs, or dusty crypts, all 
so unearthly, yet so wildly and strangely beautiful. Lo! at 
the dim oriels, shines like a halo, the meek fair face of 
Chaucer; and behind is Boccaccio; anon, there is the ma- 
jestical brow of Shakspere; and the melancholy loveliness of 
Milton’s face, with his sightless orbs, softens your heart, and 
fills your soul with a tender piteous joy. 

Thus proceedeth the Bookworm. 

Not so sadly, O thou reproachful worldling, do the great 
bells of the Bookworm’s memory toll in the soul-belfry, 
not so vainly lamenting; nor doth he weep fretfully for the 
things he hath lost in life; the waters ever flow silently 
beside his feet, and as he stoopeth at times to drink of them, 
his soul is refreshed and joyous. The river of life glides 
beside the silent shore whereon he hath sat him down—he, 
the Bookworm, hath but passed with the stream into some 
little nook within some smiling bay, some shady greenery, 
where the birds sing, and the willows fling a shade, and the 
flowers grow; and beholding the stream, he noteth what 
passes on the surface—life and its many folded yarns, its — 


“ Holy hope and high humanities.” 


To him, the restless stream is full of instruction, and of 
knowledge—to him it is given to comprehend the infinite 
eddies, whirlpools, and commotions. If his book-learning 
teach him not these, thy experience, O worldling, as thou 
termest it, is but a barren schoolmaster; thou hast imagined 
thyself perfect in the alphabet of life, and thine ignorance 
hath deceived thee! The Bookworm beholds in the bubbles 
much wisdom, and it may be, he beholds the beauties of 
existence in a fairer light than thou dost. | 

Life, O thou worldling, is neither sorrow, nor joy, nor 
both ; neither is it a mere sensuous faculty—and Sardanapalus 
lied most bitterly when he declared “the rest not worth a 
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fillip.” A beast could eat, and drink, and love, for aught I 
know, and there was more insanity in his worldliness than 
was prudent even in a worldling. Life is greater than this, 
it is dual; it hath a mental existence, that thou hast lost 
sight of; life is a mighty energy, hath forgivenesses and for- 
bearances, hath self-denials, and can make great sacrifices ; 
hath expressions, and expositions of its happiness, that come 
not within the capacity of thy closed soul, oh, worldling! 

In the day time, we have the sunshine for company, and 
the pleasant voices, and the passing crowd, and the grass in 
the meadows, and the lark in the sky, and the ploughboy, 
“whistling o’er the lea.” But when the voices die away— 
when the sun goes down, and the breeze softly slumbers in 
the meadows, so with the coming darkness each one retires 
more into himself, unlocks the portals of the temple of whick 
he is priest, and solemnly entering, closes, as it were, the 
doors after him; he is in his own inner world, which is a reflex 
of the outer world—the mirror of the passing shadows, and 
the toilings in the streets and the cities. The daylight hath 
died at the windows, and sombre shadows wave phantom 
arms among the nodding trees, and wrapped in the mantle 
that deep thought flings around him, the Bookworm sits 
before his fire (cheerfully blazing the while), and in his twi- 
light elysium is happy. Night draws on apace, and the 
winds begin to moan among the stars—so in this occult 
repose, this pause between Nox and Hyperion, he sits gazing 
into the yawning rifts of his sea-coal fire—into the far 
extended caverns beneath the vast subterranean arches; he 
beholds the salamandrines; sees Haephestus forging armour 
for Achilles; or mayhap, the Rosicrucian fuzing his old 
shoes with many a “spell of grammarie” and incantation to 
get the “‘aurum potabile.” 

Deemest thou, O witling! that because the Bookworm 
appears to thee a passive atom in the whirling vortex, where 
all that thou beholdest is a wild and frantic motion, meaning- 
less and more occulted than the telestic monads of Epicurus, 
that he hath naught to do with thee, and with life? From 
whom came moralities, and discourses on the Science of Hap- 
piness ? Who hath propounded for thee theories of the Truth, 
—the Good—the Beautiful? Who hath demonstrated to thee 
the beauties of the living picture, that so finely harmonize 
the conflicting elements of thy discordant soul? The Book- 
worm would have thee at times forget thy sordid egotism— 

forego thy slave-dealing calculations—cease for the nonce to 
- be a cheapener of eggs and butter, a mere huckster, and 
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become great, generous, and human—to be another magaifi- 
cent Lorenzo; he would have thy heart beat with warm and 
genial sympathy, that for the time would lighten thy soul, and 
give thee great rejoicing. 

What advantage, then, hast thou, O worldling, over the 
Bookworm, that thou canst with such plenitude afford to 
pity him? Where are thy benefits? What the sources of thy 
happiness ? How can the glories of thy life transcend his who 
livesin glory ? Alas! the Bookworm fears thy much discourse 
of the worldling’s happiness, is but an empty sonorosity, ‘‘ the 
crackling of thorns under a pot.” 

The Bookworm cannot mete his happiness by such a 
standard as thine—he hath lived with the pre-Adamites, 
and thy whole history is but parish news. While he turns 
over the pages of his old scorned books—there gathers 
around him aroar of voices from the eternity behind him, 
shouting like battle trumpets from the many dead ages into 
the future; he hears the trampling of distant and dead gene- 
rations, as rising from their tombs they file past in solemn 
array. He beholds in them their history and time—their 
passions, their vices, and their virtues—their contentment 
and their ambition—Cincinnatus and the Czesar—Alexander 
and the Stoic—Lazarus and Croesus—Caligula, the merciless, 
and Jesus CuristT, the merciful !—the baron and the serf— 
the knight and his esquire—the prince and the peasant—the 


- western Roman empire mouldering into Gothic, Alanic, and 


Hunnish divisibility--the patrician and client fall into feu- 
dalism—the antique submerged into middle-aged darkness 
and social freedom, intellectual might, and the rights. of 
justice arising from the tumult of the Reformation. Thus 
tales of individual sorrow are read to him of strong hearts 
crushed beneath the bitterness of a life of penury and oppres- 
sion—of stronger hearts breaking the bonds that bound them, 
and lifting their vast fronted souls high into world’s sight; and 
behold! there is Leonidas and Spartacus; there is William 
Tell and John Hampden; there is Martin Luther and the 
meek courageous Moravian ;—from the four corners of the 
earth come these exemplars—a voice from the four winds goes 
onward careering, with the high precepts, and the mighty 
awakening energies. Like an Archimago, the Bookworm 
calls around him his splendid court—and thus, O worldling ! 
hath the Bookworm his Roman triumph to thy city proces- 
sion; the Prometheus to thy Coventry mysteries. Cities, 
temples, palaces, rivers, oceans, worlds! are recreated to him ; 
he hives ere the Megatherium had disappeared; beholds ere 
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Sanconiathan wrote of Chronos and Uranus—the one winging 
his orbicular flight,—the other sitting in sublime abstraction, 
in solemn Brahminical repose; until rousing from his 
inystical lethargy, the globe swings in the grand ether, he cons 
the marvels of Hesiod’s Theogony, or pores with a deeper awe 
on the sublime grandeur of the Mosaic Cosmogony—Cadmus 
rebuilds Thebes—Cecrops, Athens—the Orphic orgies are 
established, the Amphictyonic councils held a Delphi; he 
witnesses the departure of the Argonauts to Colchis; the 
flight of the lovely Helen whose fair fa-e had 


“ Jaunched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topmost towers of Ilium.” 


Behold you the seige of Troy—hear the deep-sounding 
horse-tramps—the deafening shouts—the rolling of the 
battle cars on the Scamander’s banks—or the sonorous din of 
fighting at the Greek ships; behold the Ajaces with their 
vast towering bulk, striding and striking like demi-gods in the 
press—Rob Rhesus of his horses with the crafty Ithacan, or 
lose yourself in the wild sorceries of Circe, whose dark en- 
chantments turn men into beasts; laugh, if you will, at 
Zoilus’ jest on Homer’s pigs, or smile at AZolus’ bags of wind, 
while imagining what a fortune in the saving of lungs they 
would have been to a Highland piper. Lo! the wise Ly- 
curgus seeking the poems of Scio’s blind bard! Lo! the 
iron-souled Draco and his red code—or the wiser Solon ! 
Behold you the fight of Artemisium, Thermopylae, and Sa- 
lamis ; of Platea and Mycale-—Aristides banished—Alcibi- 
ades, the unprincipled profligate, mingled with the healthy 
morality of a Jacques, the pupil of Socrates—the grand death 
of the midwife’s son—Agesilaus eating his black bread, or dril- 
ling his motley array like another Suvaroff—behold, O 
worldling,— 

“Rome herself, in midst 
Of all her triumphs, when her threatened head 
Leaned on the spangled breast of heaven, and 


Jostled with the gods—from whose imperious frown 
The world took all her laws and dooms.” 


In the days of the good Numa, thou mayest see on ‘eee. 
ful altars the sacrificial smoke arising to the gods. e will 
hurry thee, breathlessly, O worldling, through the crowding 
throng—the antique phantasma—the Expulsion of the Tar- 
quin—the marvellous fighting at the lake Regilla—and the 
old fond fable of the Dioscuri—the hero of Corioli—Camillus 
and the Capitoline geese—on and on,—the fight of Cama— 
and Hannibal nigh thundering at the gates of Rome—Car- 
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thage destroyed, and Corinth burnt. Wilt thou pass with 
Cato through that frightful Libyian desert, whence the 
Medusa’s head sprang, that Lucan tells us of; where the 
ground teems with its abhorrent and venomous brood ?— 
The Consulate is trampled upon by the Julian foot, and 
Cesar rules the world! On—still on—Rome burns, ‘Nero 
fiddles, and the Christians’ shriek arises from the red arena! 
Make orations with the Apostata—fling jewels among the 
Preetorian Guard to be elected Imperator—peep into the 
purple chambers of the Comneni—feast thy last with the 
Paleologi—and behold all—now! The seven-limbed giant 
hath fallen—the “little horn” among the ten hath grown 
and waned, and with a greater oligarchy was trampled 
beneath the heel of a modern despot! These, O worldling, 
are the Bookworm’s visions. 

Casting aside the trumpet and the banner, all ‘‘ the pomp 
and circumstance” of war, there are ministers fairer and gent- 
ler in their aspect to the Bookworm, and holier in their 
tendency, the legacies of the poets! the music of whose mute 
lips lulls you like sound of falling waters in a hot noon. 
Choose whether thou wilt,—the wisdom of Pagan lore, the 
majestic numbers of antique hymns—or the more familiar 
and tender voices of our own bards: heardest thou ever 
such a voice as Bellario speaks of— 


“T did hear you talk 
Far above singing.” 


Or “ Mariana in the moated grange” whispers august things 
that come unsoiled across the thick putrid waters—be- 
hold her in that ghastly lazar-house of crime, an incarna- 
tion of innocence, whose white plumes are unsmirched by the 
heavy air ! | 

Sitting beneath the ‘“‘ beechen boughs,” list ye to the plea- 
sant voices of Virgil’s ‘brown bees,” and the swains, as in the 
old Saturnian time, with ‘ oaten stop,” ‘ discoursing most 
sweet melody;” while Daphne or Chloris rewards the victor 
with a floral crown, and smiles, and jocund voices. To go 
on with the catalogue would fatigue thee, O worldling. The 
names of Webster, Marlowe, Shakspere, Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ford, and many more down to Charles Lamb, 
are a familiar and loving brotherhood to the Bookworm; and 
what he, O worldling, hath lost in the past of the world’s 
smiles, or its goods, he comforts his soul by adopting the 
fugitives of beauty that lie on the pages of poesie, or wild 
romaunt; and thus they become to or a family, filling his 
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hearth, so lonely to thee, with a love and a joy that sets the 
yearnings of his heart at rest for ever. It is discursive all ; 
we can laugh, and be grave; the fitter emblem of life, of 
which thou knowest so little, and thy pity for the Bookworm 
is wofully misplaced, men and old books teach us. We are 
the Cidipus that can read thee. The calm broad brows 
of the Selins are to thee passionless—mere stone ; and what 
voices thou hearest, babble unmeaningly like the gusts in a 
November night, when the stars are out, and the moon 
dances like a pale ghost. 

Truth lies beneath the rolling waters, ineradically graven, 

and it is the history of the past—the present is its own witness 
—it is its own exponent; and we need but to use our eyes to 
behold it ;—thou seest it too, but as in a vision—darkly. 
_ The future is before us like a bright beckoning angel—and 
thus is the Bookworm ever the Hamlet—ever the Faust, 
ever doth he hold his Brocken-revel. On the Pharsalian 
plains he wanders from the one group to the other—ever to 
him do the weird beings whisper their secrets—ever do the 
sirens sing on the rocking trees, but he is the Faust puri- 
fied—for he climbs starward, flinging backward glances on 
Helen. 

So parts the Bookworm from the worldling, gently and 
with a blessing. The one goeth back to his Promethean 
pages, and the other renews his feasting. ‘I'he voices have 
reached, the one, the other, as men hail from distant ships in 
passing; but the clouds gather overhead—the awful billows 
rise and heave with mighty groanings between—tfarther and 
‘farther the one bark leaves the other behind—the last fare- 
well is indistinct; and now, they are lost to sight for 
ever ! 





TAPESTRY THE ONLY LIBRARY OF OUR FOREFATHERS.— 
‘“‘In an age when few could read,”’ says Mr. Fairhelt, “ and 
when nobles-and warriors disdained that accomplishment as 
effeminate, the chieftain and his co-partners at the board 
might be, in some degree, instructed by a glance at the walls 
of his dining-hall; more especially when these stories were 
brought more vividly to the mind by the lays of the attendant 
minstrels. It thus, in a non-reading age, filled an important 
office, at the same time that its primary use, that of furnish- 
ing and warming the ill-erected stone stronghold of the 
chieftain was accomplished.”— The Builder. 
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ON BEAUTY. 


Beauty, where art thou? The land and the sea 
Are stamped with thy impress eternally. 

Thou ’rt found in the sky’s ethereal hue, 

In the sparkling drops of the morning’s dew. 
Thou ‘rt seen in the bird, and the blooming flower, 
In the roseate sky at the twilight hour ; 

In the sunlit waves as they lie at rest, 

Or bear the white foam on their billowy breast ; 
In the stream that winds thro’ the verdant plain, 
In the lightning and thunder, the. snow and rain ; 
In the smiling morn, at even, at noon, 

In the fleeting clouds and the beauteous moon 
That shineth in splendour, or dimly seen, 

In a cloud, lies hid, like the fairy queen. 


Beauty, where art thou? The sun in the east 
Rising in splendour, is gorgeously drest ; 

The bosom of ocean with shades e’er changing, 
Reflects the white clouds o’er the skies ever-ranging. 
The works of creation, each day and each hour, 
New loveliness wear, by thy magic power. 
Around this vast globe, wherever we roam, 
Bright Spirit! thou makest thyself a home. 
Thy finger is seen in that wonder sublime, 

The being that dwelleth in every clime ; 

In man, the frail son of a fallen race, 

Aye! even in him, hast thou left thy trace ; 
From the laughing child, and the aged sire, 

To the lovely maid, and the youth of fire. 

But alas! no further thy sway extends ; 

For the outward fashion no beauty lends 

To the mind, that is darkened and soiled by sin, 
The blackening spot that burns within, 

The soul of that being whose endless doom 
Will be joy or sorrow beyond the tomb. 

Yet e’en in the heart thou once didst dwell, 
Before our first parents in Eden fell 

From virtuous innocence, bright and fair ; 
Sweet Spirit! Thy glorious presence was there. . 


Loved Spirit! When wilt thou resume thy reign, 
And thy temple make in the heart again ? 
When the soul, newly cleansed by redeeming love, 
Hath its home with the pure, blessed angels above; 
There Beauty is perfect, nor there, one spot | 
Where, Spirit immortal, thou dwellest not ! 

Emity EvizaABetH WILLEMENT. 











ORNANO, A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS, 
By M. W. H. 
(Continned from page 447.) 


THE scene of Vannina’s death, in the last act, is thus 
presented. 


[Enter Procession—Ornano supporting Vannina, Priest, §c.] 


ORNANO. 
Thou art more than woman—an angel’s spirit 
Habitates thy frame, and deigns to dwell 
Within thy form. 
VANNINA. 
"Tis woman’s love—the spirit of angels breathed 
Within our breasts—that stays my tottering steps— 
We part Ornano—but to meet again— 
Never to part again. | Bell ceases to toll. 


EXECUTIONER. 
I pray you, speed my lord, 
The hour is past—the bell has ceased to toll. 


ORNANO. 
Monster, away ! 
What! dost thou hunger for th’ expected feast ? 
Or doth thine axe, imbued with thy spirit, 
From out thy blood-stained hand, satiate with crime, 
Thirst for the blood of innocence ? 


EXECUTIONER. 
Pardon, my lord, I do but seek my duty, 
And much it grieveth me to execute the same, 
But wrongs have made me what I am not. 


ORNANO. 
Forgive me! I should seek thy pardon. 
Vannina! the hour is past; 
We cannot check the rolling wheels of Time, 
Nor back recal the Sun, upon his course. 
Thou dast forgive me ? 


VANNINA. 
Thou dost not need forgiveness from me. 
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ORNANO. 
Then turn thine eyes away—O heavy hour! 
That I should bid thee turn thine eyes away, 
Those eyes on which I have been wont to gaze, 
As upon love’s response—look once again, and then 
Avert thine eyes—there! there! [stabs her] thou art free; 
My poor enchained bird !—my little one! 
Officers and guard rush forward. Some seize Ornano, 
_ and wrest the dagger from him—others take the body 
of Vannina and lay it down. 


OFFICER. 
Gentlemen ! hold back! it is not fit, that we 
Should press around him so—give him free leave, 
Nature will act her own physician. 


A Messenger enters in haste. 


MESSENGER. 
A herald has arrived from the camp, 
Who states the troops of Venice have just fled 
Before the Genoese—nor will they fight, 
Unless their lord Ornano leads them on. 


The Senate doth command the execution 
To be arrested, and do grant a respite, 
Bidding my lord Ornano to the field. 


OFFICER. 
’Tis now too late. Alas! behold! 


ORNANO. 
I heard a voice! a cry! ’twas from the grave ! 
I heard Ornano called! He is here! 
Speak, speak, Vannina! Was it not thou, my love ? 
love! ha! hat ha! I have no love. 
Didst thou not hear? Speak, fellow. 


ATTENDANT. 
My Lord, we did, 
But ‘twas a messenger from the camp, 
Who brought the dismal tidings, that the foe 
Have chased the troops of Venice, from the field, 
Who fought not, ere they fled—nor will they fight, 
But call for thee, their Jord Ornano, 
To lead them in the field. 
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ORNANO. 
They call on me— 
Yes! yes! they call—a warlike herald from the camp 
Hath called Ornano! my country, Venice, calls ! 
Yet do I hear a voice, more shrill and loud, 
Than the fife’s blast—the trumpet’s sound— 
‘The drum’s loud echo—or the cannon’s roar— 
Than all your tongues! Do ye not hear ? 


ATTENDANT. 

My lord, we do not. 
ORNANO. 
Again I hear! it is Vannina’s voice! 
And with her mingling, all the heavenly choir, 
Doth issue music more than earthly sounds. 
She calls! she calls! and beckons me away ! 
Bring me my sword! haste! haste! away! 
Away! Vannina, Venice calls! away! 
[Seizes a sword and rushes out. 


In the last scene, which represents a part of the field of 
battle, after the defeat of the Genoese, the death of Ornano 
takes place. 


Enter Ornano wounded. 


ORNANO. 


I thank thee, Heav’n, my country yet is free. 
Venice! I thought that [ should ne’er again 
Arm me in thy cause; but Fate decreed it thus. 
O tyrant Fate! who can resist thy will ? 
Hag! thy words were true: 
‘* That I should save the sick and wounded lion, 
But perish in the act.” Could I but see 
My country’s conq’ring troops, or hear them shout. 
, . [Distant shouts heard. 
Methinks I hear them rising on the winds, 
To Heav’n, to meet me there. My eyes grow dim! 
Venice, farewell! O still beloved, farewell ! 
Vannina! I behold thee, love! I come! 
I come! thy husband comes at last. [ Dies. 


There are many other passages, in this play, which possess 
much merit. 

Thus, inthe fourth act, scene two, where the senate an- 
nounce to Ornano that he is free, but that his wife, Vannina, 
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must be condemned, we have a passage, which will bear com- 
parison with most dramatic productions. 


ORNANO. 

You give me pardon, yet you take my life— 
You bid me live, and yet inflict a wound 
As fatal, but more cruel than the blow 
From the uplifted axe, whose fall dissevers 
The mortal tie, that chains the soul of man 
Within the body’s confines. O Venice! 
Still beloved, 
Farewell! I bid thee one long, last farewell. 
No more for me the cannon’s distant roar, 
Shall wake the mem’ry of the thunder’s bolt— 
For me no more the glowing steed shall burn, 
To rush amid the foe—no more, in me, 
The trumpet’s blast shall wake the fiery breast, 
Nor the shrill fife—the drum’s loud echo— 
Nor the bugle’s sound arouse my soul to arms ; 
But tame and senseless, as the callous rock, 
The martial sound shall kiss this rugged front, 
And back reverberate—wasting its strength 
In idle replication of the sound. 
Vannina! come! no hand but mine shall lead thee. 
We shall together seek the dungeon’s cell, 
There! there! love, there! 

[Exit Ornano, supporting Vannina, followed by guard, §c. 


Again, in act five, scene one, the following dialogue, between 
Ornano and Diego, in which the latter endeavours to assuage 
the grief of his friend, contains much poetry of diction and 
sentiment. 


Enter Ornano and Diego. 


DIEGO. 
I pray, my lord! that you will hold your grief, 
Within the bounds that Nature wad advise ; 
The mind o’erstrained, doth yield beneath the load, 
And, ceasing government, lets loose the reins 
Which aptly should control the deeds of man. 
Thou’lt fee thy grief—but so as man should feel. 


ORNANO. 
I feel it as a man, and therefore grieve. 
We are not stones—nor rocks—nor weeds— 
To feel not Nature’s withering hand. 
The senseless plant, that bends before the winds 












































ORNANO. 


Of Heav’n incensed, still sighs at every blast, 
And mourning, cries, as ’twere, to heav’n for aid. 
The untaught wolf laments her dying cub, 

And fills, with echoes, the resounding rocks; 
Shall man, alone, behold, around him, fall 

The dearest objects of his soul, unmoved, 

And say that Reason bids him not to grieve. 


DIEGO. 
Reason essays, my lord, with strained hand 
To stay the current of our flowing grief, 
Lest it should burst the flood-gates of the soul, 
And to destruction rush—until that Time 
Shall wear the impress of our recent woes, 
Or closing, heal their wounds. 


ORNANO. 
O tell me not of Time! 
Can time erase from out the wounded heart, 
The poison from the arrow’s barbed point ? 
Sear up the ulcer of the troubbled mind? 
Or give the stricken oak regenerate life? 
The hand of Time may heal the surface wound, 
But there are wounds, more deep than daggers’ points, 
That all its arts defy, and grow more deep and wide ; 
Wounds, such as these, are only cured in death, 


DIEGO. 
The hand of Time, itself, may fail to bring 
Convenient solace to the wounded soul, 
But friendship’s voice may pour the healing oil 
Into the bleeding wound, and cease its agony. 


ORNANO, 
Behold! in yonder canopy of Heaven, 
Thou seest a thousand thousand glitt’ring stars, 
Each, in itself, a world of light and beauty. 
Each, twinkling, as it were, to note that they 
Agnized thy watching, and rejoiced with thee. 
Excelling all, behold! yon wakeful moon, 
Splendid in majesty—these give thee joy; 
Yet is there one, one absent from the throng, 
Whose glad return all anxious nature waits, 
The wanting which, all constellations else 
Are nought—the Sun! Why will not these 
Make compensation for the absent sun ? 
Oh! Diego, thou hast loved a dog, or cat, 
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A rat, or mouse, or some more noxious thing, 
Whose wont attendance on thy silent hours, 
Whose playful gambols, when none else were near, 
Have won thy love; death comes at last, 

And robs thee of thy little playfellow. 

What sorrow didst thou feel? O tell me, then, 
What pangs! what misery must I endure, 

To be thus robbed of her I hold more dear 

Than all the world beside—the losing whom, 

The world, and all its joys, are lost to me. 


There is no more difficult task than that of deciding as to 
the merits of a dramatic production, as an acting play. 
Many plays which read well, are quite unsuited to represen- 
tation; and, again, many pieces, which have been successful 
on the stage, are as unfit for the closet. 

The composition of a good reading and acting play, requires 
genius of a high order, combined with a good knowledge of 
stage effect, and scenic display. Unfortunately, this co:nbi- 
nation is extremely rare, and rarely to be acquired, as an 
acquaintance with the details of the stage, is too apt to dim 
the fire of genius, so that, as the author improves in one, he 
often deteriorates in the other. The best plays of dramatic 
authors, have frequentiy been their first. Sheridan wrote 
his “‘ School for Scandal ” in his twenty-second vear, and the 
early productions of Shakespere, Knowles, and many others, 
are not surpassed by those of riper years, and more mature 
experience. : ) 

Sensibility, conception, and great power of concentration 
of thought and language, are essential to the dramatic writer. 
Time and experience may tend to the latter, but the former 
are not to be so acquired, and are seldom improved by a too 
intimate acquaintance with the “ realities” of the stage. 

Shakespere is an exception, and a great exception, to this, 
but his great genius surmounted all difficulties, and‘survived 
above all contending elements. 

How few actors have ever proved good authors—how few 


‘authors have become good actors. Mr. Buckstone, and the 


late lamented Tyrone Power, form the only remarkable 
exceptions in modern times. 

Our managers of the legitimate drama, are now entering 
upon a good course—that of encouraging dramatic compo- 
sition. Mr. Macready’s greatest mistake in his management 
of Covent Garden Theatre, was his constant repetition of 
certain plays, until, at length; the regular frequenters of the 
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theatre, who are its steadiest support, were driven from the 
house, to seek amusement elsewhere, and in other pursuits. 

Of the Tragedy before us, we shall say no more than has 
been said of it by one of the first tragic actresses of her age, 
that it was “‘ sweetly written,” and by one of the best living 
stage authorities in London, that it was “ the safest thing he 
had seen for some time past.” 

It has not, as yet, been presented on the stage, as the 
occupations of the author have hitherto prevented him from 
paying sufficient attention to the subject. We have no doubt 
of his getting from the present London management, every 
encouragement which his piece deserves, should his wishes 
tend that way. 


THE BANQUET OF MUSIC. 
By W. S. Passmore. 


On! haste to the Banquet that mind doth prepare, 
Its viands are cheering, and lasting, and rare ; 
And all may partake, for there ’s none to control, 
Its rich * feast of reason, its flow of the soul.” 

Its melody hails thee, oh ! list to her call, 

Drink deep of her goblet, its pleasures ne’er pall. 
For oh! how inspiring the glories that throng, 
The Banquet of Music, the flow of the song! 


The monarch in halls, or the serf in his cot— 
Areruled bysweet harmony’s sway, arethey not ? 
They taste at one board of glad melody’s bowl, 
That.true “ feast ofreason, that flow of the soul.” 
They quaff of its goblet alike when they roam, 
And drain it when grouping within happy home. 
For life has no joys like the raptures that throng 
The Banquet of Music, the flow of the song! 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED SURGEON. 
(SECOND SERIES.) 


No. 1.—Woman’s Love. 


Mary Fatkner was one of those angelic creatures whom 
we sometimes meet upon earth, and who unite in themselves 
all the beauties of the creature with some of the spirit of 
the Creator. 

They appear, and disappear, like the meteor in the sky, 
which flashes for a moment, and then vanishes for ever, as if 
to shew the perfection of which creation is capable, and the 
shadow-like existence to which it is exposed—as if to shew, 
that the abiding place of Beauty, and of Virtue, is not here, 
and that there is “ another and a better world,” to which they 
are hastening, where they shall find rest, and endure for 
ever! 

I am not one of those, who believe that Providence has 
deserted man, and deigns not to visit him, even now upon 
earth; that he disregards the creation of his own hands, and 
leaves the objects of his solicitude to the blind impulse of 
chance. The Great First Cause of all causes, which are 
therefore but effects, still watches and presides over all. 
Who will dare to bound His love, or stay the strength of His 
arm? Who presume to assign limits to the display of the 
one, or the endurance of the other? 

Reginald Falkner, the father of Mary Falkner, was, some 
years since, a banker, in the city of London, one of the senior 
partners in the firm of Falkner, Roberts, & Co. He was a 
man not frequently met with in any of the walks of life, and 
but seldom, in those, where the pursuits of wealth and the 
thirst of gain, usurp the place of the better feelings of 
nature, and create in their stead, passions, which circumscribed 
occupations, and a consequently limited observation of man, 
are so likely to produce. 

There are many, I dare say, who think such a doctrine as 
this, erroneous, and unfounded, and who regard our commer- 
cial men, bankers, and merchants, as men of comprehensive 
mind, of liberal feelings, and generous disposition. I do not 
dispute this, as applied to some; there are many amongst 
them characterised by the possession of the best qualities of 
human nature; but these being exercised in a limited sphere, 
are bounded, nay, too often clouded, by views of society, 
which are derived from but a portion of mankind. I there- 
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fore assert the correctness of my assertions, as general 
principles. 

It isan almost inherent evil amongst us, that we form our 
opinions of the world from the narrow circle in which it is 
our lot to move, and judge from, it may be, but a few indivi- 
duals, it may be, from the very dregs of society, of the rest 
of human kind. ‘This is what is, not unusually, termed by 
the intelligent possessors of the treasure, ‘‘ a knowledge of 
the world.” 

Such knowledge is circumscribed, and is therefore like a 
little learning, a most dangerous thing. The keeper of the 
prison door exults in his knowledge of mankind; yet, who 
would learn from him? The petty dealer boasts that he 
knows human nature; but who desires his knowledge? The 
leading merchant of the day asserts his acquaintance with 
man; yet, who would seek him as an instructor? They all 
boast that their knowledge is based upon experience. They 
do not see the emptiness of their exultation. The foundation 
is limited, the superstructure cannot be otherwise. 

Some of the practical men of the present practical age will 
doubtless say, this is assertion, where is the proof? The 
proof is before us. How few of our great merchants and 
bankers make eminent statesmen, Let us look back to the 
pages of history, and how many appear there as the guides 
to, the leaders of, the rest of mankind? Nay, let us appeal 
to our own personal experience, and inquire how many of 
our mercantile legislators have distinguished themselves in 
the senate house? ‘The answer is difficult, not from the 
multiplicity, but the paucity of the numbers. 

And yet abundant opportunity is afforded them; their 
wealth secures to them a favourable position amongst the 
senators of the day; but what is the result? That the 
merest school-boy, let loose from the trammels of Oxford or 
Cambridge, becomes their teacher, their director; and enun- 
ciates sentiments, and promulgates opinions, of an order, to 
which the grey-headed man of experience—the practical 
hero of the nineteenth century, is a stranger. 

Such men may make excellent bankers, intelligent mer- 
chants, or first-rate railway directors; but they can never be 
good legislators—their views are tinged by the occurrences 
cf their daily life, their opinions are formed from men, whose 
Opposing interests display man in no favourable light, and 
their judgment is warped by prejudice, imperceptibly im- 
bibed from limited pursuits. 

Their minds and souls revolve round the golden centre 
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which influences all their thoughts, and unwittingly forees 
them to move within the circle of its attraction. 

Reginald Falkner was one of the most unexceptionable of 
his class. Possessed of a vigorous mind, he had devoted 
much of his time to literature, had deeply read the historians 
and philosophers of other ages, and had thus acquired a 
knowledge of society far superior to most of his contem- 
poraries. Nature had given him, also, a benevolent heart, 
and had so. disposed him to lean, in his opinions of his fellow 
men, and in the transactions of life, to the side of mercy. 

Amongst the firms which traded with the house of Falkner 
and Roberts, was that of Morton and Saville, general mer- 
chants. This firm had for many years kept their accounts at 
the former house, and were regarded by that firm, and the city 
in general, as especially safe; they were distinguished in the 
mercantile world, as men of the strictest integrity, and were 
generally regarded as amongst the best informed in their 
trade. 

But “ the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong,” and the house of Morton and Saville was doomed to 
experience one of those reverses, which seem to be insepa- 
rable from a mercantile life, and which, neither the strictest 
honour, the most extensive knowledge, nor established 
character can avert. 

An unfortunate speculation in the West India trade, the 

reat depreciation of property which took place in the 
Ladies, on the emancipation of the slaves, and several heavy 


losses which ensued from the bankruptcy of firms with whom 
they had dealt largely, caused an embarrassment of their 


circumstances, which did not escape the vigilant eye of their 
neighbours; it was first whispered abroad that the house of 
Morton and Saville had sustained heavy losses, it was next 
stated that they were in a doubtful position, and Fame at 
- broadly asserted that they had stopped payment. 

here is no city in the world, perhaps, where difficulties 
in trade are so overwhelming as in London; once a house 
becomes embarrassed, it is rarely that it recovers its credit 
and position in the money market. The extent to which 
business is carried on, places the wealthiest house occasion- 
ally in a position which obliges them to depend on the assist - 
ance of bankers, and other parties; so long as their character 
is unstained (and here character implies solvency, not pro- 
bity), their “‘ paper” is good, and meets with a free discount, 
but the moment a doubt is cast upon their credit, all the 
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usual means are shut against them, and they are compelled 
to resort to other sources for temporary aid, which are con- 
sidered as disreputable to mercantile houses. 

Such applications soon become known, and the credit of 
the applicants is thus totally destroyed. One embarrassment 
leads to another—loss succeeds loss, until the firm is brought 
to a stand, and feels itself compelled to wind up its affairs. 

The policy of this ‘‘ system,” for such it is, in trade, may 
well be questioned. The mercantile world deem it judicious, 
and consider it better that one house should thus be con- 
strained to break, than that other houses should become 
involved in their difficulties, and general mistrust arise. The 
individual is thus sacrificed to the public welfare. The pub- 
lic, on this occasion, are, in reality, the banking interest. 

The system has arisen, evidently, from a regard to self- 
protection, which is so commendable when pruperly exercised, 
but which is equally to be reprobated when carried to ex- 
tremes, as it is, not unfrequently. 

These remarks do not apply to the large banking houses, 
who usually support each other, even at considerable risk ; 
they refer to the mercantile world generally, as distinguished 
from the banking interest. 

The house of Morton and Saville sustained the shock they 
had received, for some time, but their difficulties increased 
daily, and a meeting of the partners was resolved upon, to 
consider what should be done under the circumstances. 

George Morton, the senior of the firm, had for many years 
retired from business, and resided on an estate, which he had 
purchased in Herefordshire. He had not been informed of 
the difficulties of the firm, as the acting partners had hoped, 
to the Jast hour, to sustain its character, and had even made 
use of his portion of the funds of the house far this purpose. 
He was, too, advanced in years, and but little suited to the 
exertions which were necessary in the trying circumstances 
in which the house found itself placed. The other partners 
had wished to save his grey hairs, if possible, from the winds 
of adversity, and his aged heart, and once princely mind, from 
the anguish of disappointment. 

George Morton was, at this time, the beau ideal of an 
“old English merchant.” His figure was tall, and still but 
little bent; his countenance beamed with intelligence and 
benignity ; and his whole aspect indicated the gentleman, the 
man of honour, the merchant of generous mind and noble 
mien. 


His hair, now turned white with age, fell in silvery locks, 
DEC., 1847.—NO. VI., VOL. VIII. + 
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upon his shoulders, and gave to him the semblance of one of 
the ancient sages of Greece or Rome, so beautifully pour- 
trayed in the writings of Homer and Virgil. 

Benevolent almost to a fault in the common circumstances 
of life—George Morton was stern, and unyielding, in all 
matters relating to business, his motto was: “ Fiat justitia, 
ruat coelum.” 

George Morton had but one child, a son, who was, at this 
period, in his eighteenth year, and engaged in his studies at 
Oxford, preparatory to his entering upon the profession of 
the law, which he had chosen as the object of his future 
pursuits. The father had wished that his son, Henry Morton, 
should have taken his place, as partner in the house of Mor- 
ton and Saville; but Henry Morton had an almost insuper- 
able aversion to mercantile pursuits, and his father loved him 
too well, to force him to any other pursuit than that which 
his child preferred. 

Oh, love! essence of the Eternal Spirit—emanation from 
the Divine Being—how thou dost endure, and sacrifice all 
things that thou desirest, to thy love of others. Thou 
shelterest the naked from the winter’s blast—thou shieldest 
the offspring of despair, from the pelting storm; and castest 
around, even the fallen child of sin, the garb of protection. 
Thou driest up the tear of the penitent—thou respondest to 
the sigh of the broken spirit—and moistenest the crust of 
misfortune with thy tears—thou seekest not the home of the 
great, or the palace of the mighty—thou courtest not the 
smile of the prince, or the rich man’s wealth—and bowest 
not down before the step of the haughty! 

Thou seekest out the condemned upon earth, and pointest 
out to the broken spirit, a home, where he shall find peace, 
and rest, and grieve no more; thou tellest Affliction to cease ; 
Despair, to hope; Sorrow, to rejoice! 

George Morton’s love of his child prompted him to 
sacrifice his own anxious wish, as to his son’s future pursuits 
in life. It weuld have pleased him better had his son 
became a partner in the house, in which he himself had so 
long taken a part; but the father’s love yielded to the son’s 
wishes, and Henry Morton entered upon his studies, sus- 
tained by a parent’s fondness, and animated by a desire to 
shew to a beloved father, that the sacrifice which he had 
made, was not a vain one. 

And Henry Morton was worthy of a parent’s love, even 
the love of George Morton. Nature had been truly 
bountiful to him; his figure was tall and graceful, his 
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features were regular, and of classic mould. His resemblance 
to his father was perfect, save that the dark hair, and bright 
eye, and light spirit of youth, had not yet been assailed by 
the encroaching step of age. 

In moral qualities, Henry Morton equalled his physical 
advantages; his mind, naturally strong and vigorous, was 
well stored with learning, which tended at once to strengthen 
and refine its tone; his heart, his feelings, were—those 
—of youth ; not yet rendered callous by the pursuits of folly, 
the allurements of vice, or the false dogmas of modern society ; 
they still told him that man was his brother—the child of 
poverty, the charge which Heaven had given to his care—the 
daughter of sin, the wounded heart, whose crimes deserved his 
mercy ; whose sorrows called for his commiseration ; whose 
misfortunes claimed his protection. He still believed, that 
they, who had wealth to protect, a home to shelter, education 
to instruct, and religion to guide them—should think kindly, 
and act charitably towards those of their race, whom cir- 
cumstances had deprived of these resources—he thought, if 
they should be condemned for their poverty and their crimes, 
the learned and great, and the wealthy, whose frailties shewed 
their common nature, should not escape censure. 

The affairs of Morton and Saville had reached a condition 
which could no longer be concealed from the partners of the 
house ; a letter was accordingly addressed to each, informing 
him of their embarrassed state, and requesting attendance at 
a meeting, appointed to be held on the following day (Sun- 
day), to take into consideration ‘‘ what steps should be taken, 
in the present position of the firm.” 

George Morton received his notice late on the previous 
Saturday evening. The effect of the intelligence on the old 
man, I shall not attempt todescribe. Unacquainted with the 
late losses of the house, and, therefore, unprepared for the 
summons he had received—he was overpowered by the an- 
nouncement. 

It had already struck twelve o’clock, when I was called to 
his bed-side; he told me all that had occurred, and shewed 
me the letter which he had received. He complained “ only,” 
as he said, ‘‘ of a pain in the head,” and a feeling of stupor, 
or heaviness, which he could, with difficulty, overcome. I 
immediately saw that he was threatened with an apoplectic 
attack, and ordered the most active remedies to prevent its 
occurrence. . I remained with him until nearly three o’clock, 
when I saw the danger had been averted for the present, and 
then left, promising to call on the morrow, at an early 
hour. LL2 
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The following morning I visited him at nine o’clock, and 
found him, to my surprise, already dressed, and in the study. 

I remonstrated with him, and told him the danger he 
incurred by leaving his bed, but all my reasoning was in 
vain—he declared his determination to be ‘found at his 
post,” although the attempt should cost him his life. 

‘‘No man shall ever say,” he exclaimed, “ that George 
Morton shrunk from his duty in the hour of trial—in the 
moment of difficulty. I have borne prosperity with equani- 
mity, I shall face adversity without fear; the fault is not 
mine, but I must share the consequences, and shall abide the 
result. My house—my grounds—my wealth, are, it is true, 
dear to me; doubly dear, now that my step is weak, and my 
hairs are grey; but my name, my character, my honour are 
a thousand times more precious; shall I lose these, and pre- 
serve them? No! no ! no! I can enter the workhouse, or the 
jail, if they will, They may deprive me of my liberty, or 
sacrifice my life to the laws of my country, but they cannot, 
they shall not, take my honour.” 

Noble, generous spirit! thou wert a sa¢rifice to the laws of 
thy country—but they were unworthy of thee—thy blood has 
stained her altar; thou wert but one of the number. Many, 
alas! too many, a kindred spirit has fallen beneath the high 
spirit of the age—the demon of Mammon. 

Where are they now? Where are their children ? Where, 
the memory of their virtues ?—the remembrance of their 
greatness? What tomb records their nobility ? What tablet 
relates theirdeeds of fame? The records of the workhouse 
—the register of the jail will answer. 

Our laws do not temper justice with mercy; they provide a 
punishment for the fraudulent debtor; they strip the honest 
man of his all, and leave him to the generosity of—his 
creditors. VirTUE is indebted to the hand of cHarity for 
its reward; and the last act of the bankrupt’s career pro- 
claims him a pauper, and a beggar. 

He asserts his inte rity—he maintains his honour—he 
establishes his character—he is made a mendicant. 

‘As theletter which George Morton had received, contained 
buta general statement of the affairs of the firm, in addition 
to the summons to the meeting, it was evident that he en- 
tertained a more gloomy view of his position, than was justi- 
fiable, from its contents. I endeavoured to impress this upon 
his mind, and was anxious to lead him to regard the matter 
in the most favourable point of view; but all my efforts were 
vain. Geore Morton, was truly struck by the announce- 
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ment, his physical structure had given way before the trial, 
and he wasonly sustained by the spirit of honourable pride, 
which still struggled within him. 

I have no doubt the old man pictured in his imagination 
the sale of his property, his house, his furniture, his carriage, 
his horses, his all, and that he even contemplated the ending 
of his days in poverty, and, perhaps, want. 

That those who had known George Morton, should ever 
permit his grey hairs to descend in sorrow to the tomb, could 
hardly be expected—yet how many, alas! have been, under 
similar circumstances, deserted by their friends, spurned by 
their acquaintances, and even calumniated by those, who had 
once been their admirers, their flatterers, their satellites. 

Every man has his excuse on these occasions: one “ must 
look to himself ;” ‘‘ charity, he says, begins at home,” and not 
unfrequently stays there. Another “ always thought the 
poor man very injudicious, and often extravagant.” A third, 
shrugs his shoulders, and coolly observes, ‘‘ We must expect 
such things.” A fourth, ‘‘ suspects andalways suspected that 
there was something wrong behind the scenes, which must 
have led to the catastrophe.” 

I did everything in my power, both medicinally, and 
morally, to sustain my aged friend, under the trials which he 
was about to endure, but my efforts met with very partial 
success, Heassured me he feared not for himself, “‘ his days 
were numbered ”—“ his trials would not endure”—“ he should 
soon find rest.” As I took my leave of him, he grasped me 
by the hand, and looking in my face, whilst the big round 
tear fell upon his cheek, addressed me in a tremulous, yet 
vigorous tone of voice. 

** Adieu, Doctor! it may be for the last time; 1 shall never 
forget your kindness.—Would to God that I could reward 
you as you deserve, but your reward is not here, it is there 
(pointing to heaven), beyond the power of gold, and silver, 
and fine things.” 

I could, with difficulty, bid him farewell, my feelings over- 
powered me, and my tongue refused ‘an utterance to my 
thoughts.” I left the house, and, entering my carriage, drove 
to town. 

On my way to the metropolis, I reflected seriously on the 
state of health and mind of my patient ; he was evidently 
not himself, and 1 feared for the result. I did not, in the 
least, apprehend that he would be guilty of suicide, as his 
mind did not appear to turn towards such an extremity, and 
he had always held, that suicide was but an act of moral 
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cowardice. Still no person could say how long the mind 
would hold its mastery ‘over the body, and it was pos- 
sible, that George Morton might terminate his career by 
laying violent hands upon himself. 

Independently of these considerations, I foresaw that the 
old man would not—could not, pass through the ordeal to 
which he was about to be exposed, without some one to sup- 
port and comfort him. Mrs. Morton had been long since dead, 
and no one had lived with him for some time past, but his 
servants, It is true, these were faithful friends, rather than 
servants, and might be depended on, to assist and comfort 
their master—but their hands were those of the stranger— 
their tongues spoke the voice of the agent—and their hearts 
but feebly responded to the grief of the old man. 

The parent clings to the voice of his child, and the grey 
hair of age loves to rest on the warm bosom of its offspring. 

Oh! it is not until Time has bent the frame, and bowed 
the head, and chastened, if not crushed, the spirit of man, 
that he feels the emptiness of all that this world esteems— 
the golden canopy, or tinselled tapestry, glitter for him in 
vain—the silver cup cools not his parching lip—and the 
silken pillow closeth not his eyes in sleep. 

"Tis then, and only then, that he feels the value, the 
inestimable price of Love—the love of the child, or of {the 
father, or of the mother, or the brother, or the sister, or the 
wife. When the soul seeks to wing its way aloft, and burst- 
ing the bonds of earthly chains, to enter upon brighter 
scenes—then does the voice of Love speak sweetly to the ear, 
and gently steal upon the heart, as a foretaste of that which 
is to come. 

In the lines of the immortal Gray, 


‘On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops, the closing eye requires, 

E’en from the tomb, the voice of Nature cries, 
F’en, in our ashes, live their wonted fires.” 


I determined, therefore, on writing to Henry Morton, and 
accordingly addressed a letter to him, to Oxford, informing 
him of all that had occurred, and desiring him to lose no 
time in coming to town. 

On the same day, the partners of the house of Morton and 
Saville met together, at their office, in Bread Street. 

A full account of the affairs of the firm was laid before 
them, and revealed the fact, that they were in a position to 
offer but twelve shillings in the pound to their creditors ! 
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Some of the partners were anxious, that the business should 
still be carried on, in the expectation that their credit would 
improve, and that they should be enabled, in a little time, 
to repair the losses which they had sustained; but to that, 
George Morton refused to acquiesce; he stated, that, from 
the present position of the house, there was no reasonable ex- 
pectation of their succeeding in restoring its lost character, 
and that the result of any attempt to do so, would be to 
incur further losses, which would induce the necessity of 
stopping when the assets of the house would be still less. 
Their character would thus be irretrievably lost, and the pro- 
perty of their creditors sacrificed. 

‘* Besides,” said he, ‘‘ the property is not ours, it is our 
creditors ;” so long as a merchant is able to pay twenty 
shillings in the pound, he is justified in acting to the best of 
his judgment, but when this ceases to be the case, he deals 
with the property of others, and the best intentions will not 
save him from censure. If his conduct be good, a temporary 
loss may be recovered, and thus the deficiency retrieved. 
Is this the case with us ? No; our credit is impaired, our bills 
are refused, how can we expect, much less hope, to succeed ! 
Failure is inevitable, our duty is to consult our creditors on 
the subject, and be directed by their decision. I have 
hitherto preserved my character unstained, a name without 
a spot-—they shall descend with me unsullied, even, to the 
grave. 

The sacrifice thus made by George Morton, to honour, 
and to honesty, was greater than may be, at first, apparent; 
many houses in the situation of Morton and Saville, have 
carried on business for many years; although their credit on 
’Change was shaken, they were still considered safe, by the 
trade in general, and were regarded as a sure house in the 
manufacturing districts. They would have experienced no 
difficulty in adding to their stock to almost any amount, and 
might thus have sustained their credit for some years, pro- 
bably during George Morton’s lifetime, if not for a longer 
period. 

The partners finally resolved upon submitting a statement 
of their affairs to a meeting of their creditors, to be held on 
the following Tuesday. 

George Morton returned to his country house, where I 
visited him in the evening. I found him considerably worse 
than in the morning; the excitement of the day had renewed 
the tendency to apoplexy, and his mind and spirits were 
even more depressed than they had been on the previous 
evening. 
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I told him that1 had written for his son, Henry. The old 
man took me by the hand, whilst his eyes filled with tears, and 
said, in a voice tremulous with emotion. ‘Thank you, 
thank you, Doctor, you are indeed a friend. I would not, 
could not, have done so. I thought of my boy.” (Here he 
paused, the tears flowed from his eyes, and he buried his 
face in his handkerchief.) After a few moments he re- 
sumed, “I thought of my child, my Henry, my stay, my 
hope, but how could I tell him that we were all but bank- 
rupts? No! Iresolved to bear it all myself till the last 
moment, and then to share with him, whatever it might be 
—a home or a prison—joy or sorrow—hope or despair. I 
wish—no, God forbid! let me not outrage Heaven. As to 
me, it matters not; I am old, and shall want but little, and 
that but for a short time. I am the withered tree, the 
stricken oak, but he is young, his heart, his hopes, are young; 
to him, it will be dreadful indeed.” 

“Do not despond, my dear sir, I trust that affairs will be 
yet settled, and that all things will go on well once more. I 
am sure, Henry Morton will sustain his trials as a man; a 
noble spirit such as his, a mind cultivated as his has been, and 
a heart, like his, full of affection, are not easily cast down ; he 
will sustain and comfort you, and repay all your kindness to 
him asa -father.” 

‘‘T know—I am sure, he will; he is a noble, generous fellow 
but too noble, too proud to submit calmly to the being de- 
prived of all his comforts, to see his prospects blighted, his 
hopes blasted for ever.” 

‘‘ 1 feel assured, sir, that the lessons you have instilled into 
his mind, the doctrines you have inculcated, will teach him 
to submit to the dispensations of Providence, without re- 
pining, .and that, in the worst of circumstances, he will de- 
rive consolation from the discharge of his duties, to God, 
his father, and the world. He is proud, but hisis true pride, 
based on a consciousness of integrity, the manly pride of a 
well regulated mind, and a feeling heart, not the empty 
vanity, the falsely-called pride of—the worldling. 

** Yes,my boy, my Henry, thou shalt, thou wilt be my staff. 
Oh, Doctor! you speak consolation to a broken spirit ; you 
mer balm into the open wound, and bind the bleeding heart. I 

ad forgotten; foolish, weak, old man ! there are things in this 


world besides gold and silver, which they cannot give, and thank 
Heaven, cannot take away; he is poor who has them not, 
although surrounded by wealth; who has them, is richer 
than Croesus. Doctor, I shall not repine, have I not my son, 
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my child ? he will be with me, by my side. I have lost but a 
portion of my wealth—my treasure still remains.” 

I felt rejoiced at hearing these words fall from my patient, 
the flow of tears had relieved his mind, and calmed his senses 
—he was resigned to his fate, and anticipated, with joy, the 
coming of his son. 

The day and hour appointed for the meeting of the 
creditors of Morton and Saville arrived; most of the persons 
summoned, attended, as did also the partners of the house, 
and, amongst them, George Morton. 

After a due inspection of the books and documents, a 
resolution was proposed by one of the creditors—*‘ That the 
offer, made by Morton and Saville, of ten shillings in the 
pound, be accepted, and that the creditors of the house 
express the high sense they entertain of the honourable 
conduct pursued by the several partners of the firm.” 

This resolution was assented to by all, but one, the partner 
of arival firm, who refused to accept of any composition, and 
declared his determination to issue a docket of bankruptcy 
against the house. 

Amongst the creditors present was Reginald Falkner. As 
representative of his house, he behaved in the handsomest 
and, indeed, in a most unusual, manner, as he not only agreed 
to accept the composition offered, but engaged to secure its 
payment to each, or even pay it, in cash, if the usual discount 
were allowed him. 

But the opposing creditor was obstinate, and peremptorily 
refused to accept of less than his full claim. The laws* of his 
country supported him in his determination, and sacrificed, 
to his caprice, or enmity, one of the first mercantile houses 
in the city, and the life of one of the most honourable of 
its citizens. Who will say that we temper Justice with 
Mercy ? 

That week’s Gazette contained in its list of bankrupts, 
the house of Morton and Saville. The next week’s papers 
announced the death of George Morton. 

I may say, he never raised his head after his return from 
the meeting of his creditors ; that evening he retired to rest 
rather earlier than usual, complaining of a pain in his head, 
and a general feeling of stupor and drowsiness. In the 
course of the night he was seized with an attack of apoplexy, 
as I had apprehended from the first, from which he never re- 
covered! Twoor three days before his death, Heaven was 


* I believe the Bankruptcy laws have been much improved of late years. 
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pleased to restore him to his senses. The old man occupied 
the time in preparing his mind for his approaching change, 
and spoke calmly on every subject connected with his 
affairs; he desired to be buried in the churchyard of his 
native village, about fifty miles distant from London, in the 
same grave with his wife and mother. 

A few moments before his death, he called his son to him, 
and thus addressed him— 

‘‘ Henry, my son, my child, you are young, and about to 
enter into life. Iam old, have passed through it, and shall 
soon pass away from it. Let nothing ever induce you to 
swerve from the path of honour or deviate from the strict 
line of rectitude; with this determination, you may be as- 
sailed by the hand of adversity, but you shall not be wounded 
—you may be borne down by misfortune, but you shall not 
be overcome. Ihave passed in the world, as a man of strong 
mind and sound principles, and have been most successful in 
business. I owe all to my adherence to the straight line of 
honourable duty. I leave you this, as my last words—my 
legacy—the only thing I can leave you—it,willserve you when 
the wealth of this world will not avail, and where its gold, 
and silver, and fine things, are as nought. 

*‘ It has pleased Providence to try me with adversity, but 
why should I repine? Did He not give ?—shall He not take 
away? I prized the things of this world too much, per- 
haps. God’s will be done! I feel a consolation within 
which I would not exchange for all this world can bestow; 
stay by me; do not leave me.” 

George Morton held his son’s hand in his, whilst the 
clergyman, who attended his last moments, read the prayers 
of the day. He concluded, and George Morton responded 
Amen. It was the last word he ever spoke. In a few mo- 
ments after, he expired in the arms of his son! 

The ways of ProvipENCcE are inscrutable. Finity shall 
not grasp THE INFINITE, nor the feeble intellect of man 
comprehend the OmMNISCIENT. 

I attended George Morton to the grave, and waited until 
I saw the earth closed over him. I could not refrain from 
shedding tears, to see one so dear to me thus pass away; yet 
my sorrow was not unmingled with joy, as the old man was 
now relieved from all earthly cares, and his grey hairs saved 
from the only protection afforded him by the laws of his 
country—the sympathy of his countrymen—the charity of 
his fellow Christians—namely, the workhouse or the gaol. 

Henry Morton attended his father, throughout his last 
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illness, with the affection of a son; he was scarcely ever 
absent from his parent’s bedside; during the day, he watched 
over him, moistened the old man’s parched lips, and waited 
on him as a nurse; at night, he lay in the same room, and 
frequently rose from his bed to minister to his parent’s 
wants. 

He followed his remains—the remains of the only one he 
had loved on earth—to its last resting-place, and stood at the 
head of the grave until the last sod of earth was laid in its 
place. 

His conduct, during this period, was at once affectionate, 
respectful, and dignified ; he mourned for his parent, but his 
sorrow was that of the man, not the child. There was no 
display of grief, yet it was evident that his sorrow was 
ereat : 

“ He had that within which passeth show, 
The idle trappings, mockery of woe. ” 


If the tear filled his eye, he turned aside and wept in secret ; 
if the sigh heaved his breast, he breathed it only to the open 
air. He might have cast ‘himself on his father’s body or 
upon a parent’s grave; he might have attracted the attention 
of the gaping crowd by the display of a white handker- 
chief, generally regarded as a necessary ingredient in the 
empty pageant of the funeral; but he disregarded, despised 
these artifices of society—this trickery of man—this vain 
mockery of death—and mourned his father in his heart. 

He turned from his father’s grave—but whitherwards ? 
To his home—he had none ; to his father’s house—it was no 
longer his; the officers of the law had already taken posses- 
sion of it, and all that it contained; and Henry Morton 
turned from his father’s grave, to face the world, houseless, 
friendless, and almost penniless. 

O thou! whose roof shelters thee from the midnight storm 
—whose blazing hearth dispels the biting cold of the winter’s 
blast—whose gaudy trappings speak to thee of the comforts 
of home—and whose groaning table furnishes to thine appe- 
tite the luxuries of the gorgeous feast—think of those who 
have no home to receive, no roof to shelter, them, no fire to 
warm, no clothing to cover, them; no food to satisfy the 
cravings of their hunger; or, if thou canst not, wilt not, do 
this, think what: would be thine own sufferings if thou hadst 
none of that which thou hast; if thou wert condemned to 
traverse the streets from dawn to dark, and then lay thine 
head on the cold flags, or shelter thy perishing frame in the 
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doorways of the costly mansion which thou dost now in- 
habit ! 

Sophistry may charm thine ear—philosophy may soothe 
thy sense—or the false maxims of political economy may 
steel thy heart, but thou “‘ doest not thy puTyY” so long as 
even ‘one of these little ones” perisheth. 

But Henry Morton soon found a friend. A few days after 
his father’s funeral he had occasion to call at the office of 
Falkner, Roberts, & Co. on business; here he met with 
Reginald Falkner, who proffered his services, and offered to 
him a situation in his banking house, if he wished to accept 
of it. 

Henry Morton expressed his acknowledgments to Reginald 
l'alkner, and accepted his offer; before the expiration of the 
week he became one of the junior clerks in the house of 
Falkner, Roberts, & Co.; his good sense suggested to him 
that it would be vain for him to attempt, in his present 
circumstances, to pursue the profession of the law, and his 
pride, his honest, honourable, pride, recoiled from being a 
yee on his friends even for a season. 

eginald Falkner acted in the most generous manner 
towards his young assistant ; he placed him in one of the inner 
offices, under the charge of a confidential clerk, so that he 
might soon become acquainted with the business, and be in 
a position to prove himself worthy of further favours. 

The future career of Henry Morton was now in his own 
hands; if he conducted himself with steadiness and pro- 
priety, he was sure of being promoted; and, possessing the 
friendship of the principal in the firm, might look forward to 
occupying, at a future period, a more respectable position in 
the house. 

Two years had passed away, and Henry Morton was 
engaged as one of the chief clerks, in the firm of Falkner 
Roberts, & Co., although he had not yet attained his twenty- 
first year. All the partners of the house were kind and 
attentive to him, and seemed to regard him rather as a young 
friend, than as one of their clerks. Reginald Falkner acted 
towards him as a parent, and lost no opportunity of evincing 
to him his regard and esteem; in the office it was generally 
thought, that Henry Morton would become, before long, a 
partner in the house. 

Henry Morton proved himself not unworthy of their kind-— 
ness; he was diligent and attentive, and displayed the 


greatest zeal in promoting the interest of his employers, 
To those who were unacquainted with Henry Morton's 
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disposition he doubtless appeared contented with his position, 
but this was not the case. Although his conduct and con- 
versation were such as not to excite a suspicion of the 
desires that still lay deep in his heart, it was too evident to 
those in whom he placed confidence, that he did not con- 
template becoming a partner in the banking house of Falkner 
and Roberts, but looked forward to the day, when he should 
be enabled by his industry and frugality, to resume his pro- 
fessional studies once more, and prepare himself for the bar. 

I shall not say that he was wise in this determination, 
(indeed I frequently tried to dissuade him from it,) but there 
was ‘ that within” which recoiled from the occupation in 
which he was engaged, and prompted him to other pursuits 
more congenial to his nature. 

Of a naturally sensitive mind, he was unsuited to the life 
of a trader, and preferred those occupations, which, although 
they might prove less profitable to him, would be more in 
unison with his feelings. Had his father’s death occurred a 
few years previously it is possible, that this disposition would 
not have been developed, or if it had appeared, would have 
been checked, if not destroyed, by an early application to 
business, but his education at school, and the years which he 
had spent at Oxford, had excited within his heart aspirations 
which his daily pursuits were unable to extinguish, and had 
raised expectations which the prospect of gain could not 
annihilate. 

We are partially, but not wholly, the creatures of cireum- 
stances; the strong mind, and vigorous intellect, and aspiring 
Spirit, will sometimes overcome the obstacles which fortune 
may construct or the caprice of others may oppose. 


“ We are not finely touched, but to fine issues.” 


and Providence has not bestowed upon man his highest gifts, 
that these may be lost, or thwarted, by the antagonistic 
principles of Mammon. 

Henry Morton had now arrived at a period when he 
thought he could safely and wisely enter upon those studies 
which he had originally intended to pursue, and contem- 
plated informing his employers of his intentions, when a 
circumstance occurred which altered his determination, for 
a time at least, and changed the complexion of his future 
prospects. . 

Mary Falkner had just attained her eighteenth year, and, 
already, her father contemplated forming an alliance for her, 
with one of the noble families of the kingdom, as is fre- 
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quently done by the leading bankers and merchants of 
London. 

Amongst the parties who did business at the house of 
Falkner and Roberts, was the Earl of Melton. Like those of 
many other noblemen, his estates were heavily mortgaged to 
the bank, for numerous and large advances made to him, at 
an earlier period of life. In consequence of some recent 
losses on the turf by which he became much“embarrassed, he 
Was anxious to obtain an additional advance of £100,000, 
but his estates were not sufficient to cover this amount. 
Having heard of the beauty and accomplishments of Mary 
Falkner (perhaps he had seen her also), it occurred to him, 
that a proposal for her hand, would not be unacceptable to 
Reginald Falkner, and would probably lead to the desired 
advance, as a marriage dowry. 

With this view, Lord Melton called on Reginald Falkner, 
and, after some little conversation, entered upon the im- 
mediate object of his calling, and expressed his wish to be 
introduced to Miss Falkner, and to be permitted to pay his 
addresses to her. Lord Melton was not only a nobleman, 
but a gentleman also—an English gentleman—descended 
from one of the oldest families in the kingdom, he inherited 
some of the virtues as well as the titles of his ancestors ; 
his proposal, therefore, to Reginald Falkner, was dictated by 
the most honourable feelings; although apparently partaking 
somewhat of a mercantile character, 1t really possessed but 
little of this, as he stated to Reginald Falkner that it was 
only in the event of the alliance being equally agreeable to 
both parties, that he should wish or desire that the marriage 
should take place.—‘‘ For myself,” he said, ‘I should not 
marry any woman who was not pleasing to me, and I should 
be extremely sorry that Miss Falkner should be called on to 
— my attentions unless they were equally agreeable to 

er.” 

The course pursued by Lord Melton on the present occa- 
sion was peculiarly satisfactory to Reginald Falkner; the 
proposal made to him offered an opportunity of accomplishing 
that which he especially desired, namely, an alliance with a 
family of rank, and the tone and manner of -his lordship 
assured him that in Lord Melton he should find a son-in-law 
worthy of his daughter and his wealth, and his daughter 
would meet with a husband of worth and integrity. | 
. Reginald Falkner was not induced to think thus favourably 
of Lord Melton solely from the present meeting, he had 
been previously well acquainted with his lordship’s character. 
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Indeed, before making the advances of money which he had 
made, he had informed himself of all the particulars regarding 
the noble lord’s conduct and character, and from this infor- 
mation had long since formed a high opinion of him, and had 
been induced to lend him a much larger sum than many 
banking houses would have ventured upon. 

Lord Melton’s personal appearance also was much in his 
favour. His figure was good, his features were regular and 
manly, and his bearing that of a perfect gentleman ; he had 
seen much, read much, and thought much, and the result was, 
an in-felt respect for all classes and ranks of life; in each of 
which, he had frequently met with much good sense, good 
feeling, and good conduct. 

He had seen enough to know that tattered clothes may 
conceal a noble spirit, and that neither vigour of mind, 
purity of soul, nor benevolence of heart, is confined to any 
rank or station in society. 

His connexion with the turf arose from a desire to uphold 
the amusements of his native land, not any wish to avail 
himself of the opportunities which such affords for the 
gratification of his senses, or for the increase of his income. 
So far indeed from its being a source of profit to him he had 
lost heavily by it; it had not, however, as such too fre- 
quently does, shaken his principles, polluted his mind, or 
shattered his frame. Not yet thirty years of age, he was 
indeed all that could be desired in one whose relation is of 
so intimate a character as that of son-in-law. 

Under these circumstances, Reginald Falkner agreed to 
entertain Lord Melton’s proposal, and stated he should be 
happy to see him again on the subject, in the course of a few 
days. 

With this understanding Lord Melton took his leave of 
the banker, and returned to the West End. 

It may be supposed that Reginald Falkner postponed his 
acceptance of Lord Melton’s offer, that he might have an 
opportunity of consulting Mrs. Falkner and his daughter. 
It was not so. 

Mrs. Falkner he rarely consulted upon any matter of 
consequence. Of a naturally easy temper, she had been 
accustomed to be guided by him, and never opposed any 
wish which her husband might express. This may have 
sprung from the great confidence which she reposed in him ; 
but in her it was also the result of her peculiar temperament, 
which induced her to be satisfied with the circumstances in 
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which she might be placed, so long as these ministered to the 
necessaries, and some of the comforts of life. 

I know of no disposition, which is so much to be envied 
as this, when it is the result of experience and calm reflec- 
tion; yet I do not envy it, when the consequence of apathetic 
indifference of mind or body. Mrs Falkner’s stoical tempera- 
ment was unfortunately of the latter description, and displayed 
itself, as such usually does, in an indifference to the feelings 
of others, which, as far as I have seen, is not the product of 
a better education; and, it may be, a more perfect organiza- 
tion of the mind and body. 

His daughter, of course, Reginald Falkner would not speak 
to at the present moment upon such a subject, especially, as 
he intended to leave her to er own will to accept or reject 
Lord Melton. 

Precisely on the day week, on which Lord Melton had 
first broached the subject of marriage with Mary Falkner, to 
her father, he again visited the banker. <A short time suf- 
ficed to make all the arrangements necessary at the present 
stage of the matter. It was agreed on by both parties, that, 
should the marriage not be disagreeable to either Miss 
Falkner or Lord Melton, the latter should have placed to 
his credit, in the house of Falkner and Roberts, a sum of 
£100,000, the mortgages on his estate, now in the posséssion 
of the house, being transferred into a settlement on Lady 
Melton, and her children, should she have any. 

In order to afford an opportunity of introducing Lord 
Melton and Mary Falkner to each other, Reginald Falkner 
invited the former to a ball, which he was about to give ‘at 
his town mansion in Portman-square, on the Friday follow-— 
ing; his lordship was to appear there as one of the guests, 
and would thus have an opportunity of becoiaing acquainted 
with Mary Falkner, and she also would be afforded the means 
of forming an opinion of her suitor. 

As yet, Reginald Falkner had not shewn to Henry Mor- 
ton, the distinguished favour of an invitation to his private 
residence, and an introduction to his faniily. The present 
time he yegarded as favourable for that purpose, and acecord- 
ingly invited young Morton to the ball at waich Lord Melton 
was to be present. HOLS 

Fatal determination! Happy had'it been for’ Reginald 
Falkner, if his guardian ange haa rushed between him and 
his fate, and withered his tongue,.or palsied his frame; ‘at the 
moment of invitation: but the destinies*of Mary Falkner, 
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and Henry Morton, were recorded in heaven, as one, although 
not yet registered upon earth. 

On Friday night, the 16th February, 183—, one of the 
mansions on the north side of Portman-square was lighted 
up—the sounds of music were heard, loud and clear, from its 
rooms, and the heavy tread of the assembled crowd, and the 
light step of the giddy dancers, shook the floors of the 
dwelling. 

The glaring light of a hundred lamps did not eclipse the 
brilliant dresses of the fair visitors, nor the beauty of their 
wearers ; and the joyous tones of the harp and the violin, 
scarcely equalled the responsive beatings of their throbbing 
breasts. 

Amongst the numbers which assembled on that occasion, two 
attracted the attention of all—two were the admired of all 
beholders ; as they passed in the crowd, the eye almost 
involuntarily turned to behold and admire. They stood as 
partners in the enchanting waltz—the music was heard, the 
dance began, and they joined hands, and hearts, together ; 
for the first time—for ever ! 

Behold! how they bound along—their light steps, and 
youthful hearts, and joyous spirits, bear them onwards in 
the mazes of the giddy dance, till the brain swims, and the 
eyes grow dim. 

The nodding plume of the ostrich feather floated over the 
graceful figure of one, whilst the manly dress, and the vi- 
gorous form, told of her partner in the dance. 

They were—Mary Falkner and Henry Morton. 

Would to Heaven that night had been their last ! 


(To be Continued.) 





THE DRAMA. 


THERE is no branch. of literature or art which is more 


conducive to the welfare of society, than a noble intellectual — 


drama ; and there is nothing of a more demoralizing tendency 
than a stage on which we can see only what is vulgar and 
vicious. 


The elevating influences of poetry when a grand object is - 


evolved, and the refining agency of high and perfect art, are 
not sufficiently estimated by the world at large; and conse- 
quently the stage is, for the most part, regarded as the vehicle 
for amusement, instead of a power consecrated to the pure, 
pc. 1847.—No. VI., VOL. VIII. MM 
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the beautiful, and sublime. Genius is always a sacred thing; 
and poetry, as instrumental in developing our nature, is 
almost its highest form of manifestation. 

The poetic drama, in which England is so rich, has begun 
to receive more attention than it has been able to command 
for a loug period, and the veneration for the great names of 
Shakspere, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, &c. &c., has 
strived at its culminating point. But at the same time, the 
blind idolatry, which would recognise no object of admiration, 
but the mighty of the past, has departed. The reverence for 
antiquity need experience no diminution because the claims 
of living merit are no longer disregarded, and not only a 
high wsthetic, but a lofty ethical standard is demanded. In 
the days of Shakspere, society was not prepared for that 
spiritual purity which we may hope will supersede the 
necessity for any vulgar moral, such as the adorers of Dr. 
Johnson might require. Measured by the standard of the 
great Elizabethan dramatists, the mighty Aéschylus, the sub- 
lime Sophocles, and even the aspiring Schiller, the names 
of Knowles, Talfourd, Marston, &c., may not claim the same 
amount of veneration; yet it is absurd to say that dramatic 
genius is extinct while such delightful poets survive. 

During the Pete month we have had two original 
plays at the Haymarket and Sadler’s Wells; and we are 
promised that a dramatic poem of no ordinary merit will be 
adapted to the stage at the Princess’s. We have witnessed 
the representation of “The Heart and the World,” and 
“John Savile of Haysted”—the former a fine poet’s play, the 
latter a clever dramatist’s—and propose to give a brief account . 
of them in this article... 

‘¢'The Heart and the World” had not a fair chance at the 
Haymarket, owing to the incompetency of most of the per- 
formers. Miss Faucit, however, in the charming character 
of Florence Delmar was the beau ideal of the poet. The 
play was performed four nights only, and cannot therefore 

e regarded as snecessful; yet there were some scenes that 
won great applause, especially that at the end of the. third 
act. . We never saw warmer enthusiasm than was excited on 
the first night of its representation; when Miss Faucit quite 
excelled herself, and added to the celebrity which she énjoys. 

phe clever dialogue—some of which was really witty and 
brilliant—fell through; the character of Laura Hallerton not 
being suited to Miss Bennett, did not receive justice at her 
hands. The literary merits of the play, and the poetical 
beauty_of many of its sentiments are not inferior to any we 
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have had for many years, and there was so much insight into 
the heart of woman, so high a purpose, so pure a feelin 
throughout, that we cannot but think Mr. Marston will 
eventually occupy the highest rank among the acted drama- 
tists. We recommend to his attention those broad lights 
and shades which are relished by the “02 polloi,” but at the 
same time would not have him sacrifice an iota of his delicacy, 
his exquisite poetry, and fine idealism. The problem now 
is to reconcile the complexity of artificial life, with the sim- 
plicity of a grand and severe design. This problem is one 
that demands the highest powers of intellect and genius, and 
the new drama imperatively calls for its evolution, since the 
stage must reflect ‘the age and body of the time.” 

‘* John Savile of Haysted,” the new play at Sadler’s Wells, 
is exactly deficient in those elements which the other drama 
is full of, toexuberance. It has not any pretensions to refined 
psychology, any novelty of design, any high principles of art, 
but it isa very clever production, sketched off with stage 
skill and tact. The part of John Savile exactly suited 
Phelps, and Lilian was sweetly played by Miss Addison. 

Bennett also was good in the fanatic Felton. Altogether, 
it succeeded perfectly. ‘“ John Savile” does not rise to the 
sublime, but it has many touches of manly feeling and pathos, 
and shews vigour and sense. ‘The catastrophe was not well 
managed ; but though an anti-climax, the fine acting of Phelps 
and Miss Addison saved it from censure. Mr. White is a 
man of talent, and has paid great attention to stage effect. 

Mrs. Warner, at the Marylebone, has contented herself with 
playing the dramas of Shakspere, Knowles, Sheridan, &c., 
and her company now works well. She has produced since 
‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,”—*‘ Hamlet,” ‘* The Schooi for Scandal,” 
‘‘The Bridal,” “ The Gamester,” and ‘‘ The Jealous Wife.” 

Every attention is paid to scenery and costume, and the 
entertainments are much relished by the audience. 

We shall notice any novelty here or at the other theatres, 


if in time, the present month. The Princess's, the Lyceum, 


the Surrey, the Adelphi, have produced nothing which de- 
mands especial attention. It is understood that the Olympic 
will open ina short time under the management of Mr. 
Spicer, when, of course, it will be devoted to the legitimate 
drama. i 

In conclusion, we may add a few words on the regulation 
of theatres. 

It is desirable that all managers should follow the example 
of Madame Vestris, and abolish fees to box-keepers ; that the 
MM 2 
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saloon should no longer be a scene of profligacy and open 
vice. Surely it is worth while to pay attention to the com- 
fort and decency of social life in temples consecrated to art! 

Surely we ‘may enjoy the highest species of amusement, 
and at the same time be as free from annoyance as in our 
own domestic circles! No wonder that the fanatical declaim 
against the theatre, when its abuses are so glaring as they are 
at present. Mr. Macready set a noble example of morality 
at the patent theatres during his management, and we trust 
the Augean stable may be so cleansed, in a short time, that 
the moralist and religionist can object to no portion of the 
theatre. 


THE FADED FLOWERS. 


Br W. S. Passmore. 


Sex,» dearest, these flowers are faded, 
E ndearing mementos of thee ; 
Their beauty is fleeted and jaded, 
Their sweetness no longer can be. 
How fondly this May-bloom I cherished, 
And quaffed of its nectar my fill ; 
Its whisper of hope has not ‘perished, 
It lives m my memory still! 


A Jonquil with loveliness teeming, 
Return my affection its prayer ; 
Raised on thy fair cheek a blush, beaming, 
"Midst Otto buds clustering there. 
It.told that my bosom’s appealing, 
To thine had imparted its thrill, 
This Moss-rose confessed to its feeling, 
It:bloometh in memory still! 


But I'd not to crave this Carnation, 
That whisper’d thy maidenly love’; 
Nor this Lemon-blossom’s oblation, 
Fidelity pledging to prove. 
I'd faith in thy Amaranth’s story, 
“< Onchangeably would’st thou fulfil; 
‘Those vows which I've found to thy glory, 
‘’*> Are treasured in memory still f° 7” 


.” Note—The words in italics are the language‘of the flowers referred to. | 








THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BIOGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By W. Cooke STAFForRD. 


(Continued from page 434) 


FaRINELLI having left England, and being detained at 
Madrid, the nobility, his patrons, declined any further inter- 
ference with the opera, which was again undertaken by 
Heidegger. He opened the Haymarket theatre, on the 29th 
of October, with ‘‘ Arsace,” a pasticcio; and shortly after 
Caffarelli came over as first singer, and Pescetti was the no- 
minal composer. The former was the son of a Neapolitan 
peasant, and his real name was Gaetano Majorano, though 
he is generally known by the surname of Caffarelli. Porpora 
was his master; and the following anecdote is told of his 
method of instruction. ‘He kept him six years, merely 
practising the diatonic and chromatic scales, ascending and 
descending ; the intervals of third, fourth, fifth, &c.;  to- 
gether with turns, shakes, appoggiaturas, and passages of 
vocalization [singing on a ca of different kinds. All 
these lessons were contained on a single page of ruled 
paper : and in the sixth year, and not till then, some lessons 
in articulation, pronunciation, and declamation, were given. 
At the end of this year, Porpora said to his pupil, who 
thought he was still in the elements of singing, ‘Go, my 
son; you have nothing more to learn; you are the first 
singer of Italy and of the world.’”* As Mr. Hogarth ob- 
serves, this story is, “no doubt, founded in truth, though 
with much exaggeration;” and by the excellence of the 
system on which he was instructed, or his own intrinsic 
talents, Caffarelli became the most celebrated vocalist of the 
eighteenth century, and ultimately purchased the Dukedom 
of Sante Donati with the proceeds of his professional exer- 
tions. His first appearance in public was at Rome, in 1726 ; 
and he acquired a great reputation in Italy previous to his 
engagement in England. 

Caffarelli sang in this country, for the first time, on the 
7th of January, 1738, in Handel’s opera of ‘* Faramond,” 
the other performers being Montagnani, Lottini, Francesina, 
Chimenti, Lucchesina, Marchesini, Merighi, and Mr. Savage. 


* “Musical Guide for Singing and the Pianoforte,” published by Cradock 
Pp, 27, 
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The opera was originally written by Apostolo Zeno, for 
Venice; and the new music by Handel possessed great merit. 
The overture is, perhaps, the best he ever composed for an 
opera. “ Nothing can be more grand than the opening, or 
more free and spirited than the fugue; and as to the air, it 
speaks intelligibly to all ears.” Montagnani and Lottini 
were bass singers, and the songs composed for them in 
“‘ Faramond” are strikingly: characteristic, particularly those 
for the former. Signora Francesina had a pleasant warbling 
organ, very flexible, and she executed passages of. agility 
with great neatness and skill. Lucchesina had more energy, 
and there is much more dignity and passion in some of the 
airs written for her. ‘ Faramond” was only performed six 
times, though the music was much superior to that of the 
operas of Pescetti and Veracini produced during the season. 
‘* Handel, in conformity to the taste of the times, had intro- 
duced a variety of style to suit the education and talents of 
his new singers:” but the public did not appreciate the 
merits of the work. . 

Pescetti’s opera of “‘ La Conquista del Vello d’Oro” was 
brought out on the 28th of January, and ran eight nights; 
when “ Alessandro Severo,” a pasticcio by Handel, was sub- 
stituted on the 25th of February. The admirable new over- 
ture which Handel composed to this piece, and its general 
merit, obtained for it seven representations. On March 
14th; Veracini’s opera of ‘ Partenio” was performed, 
and it ran for nine nights ; when a new opera, “‘ Xerxes,” by 
Handel, was put upon the stage. The singers were the same 
as in’ “* Faramond,” and the music contains many splendid 
traits of Handel’s genius; though, Dr. Burney remarks, ‘it 
is by no means to be ranked with Handel’s best dramatic 
productions.” Nor is this to be wondered at: ill at ease'in 


‘mind; and affected with disease, he was unfitted to apply 
himself to composition ; and there are more passages, and 


ever whole ‘pages, cancelled in the score of this, than im 'any 
one of his former operas. Dr. Burney relates the following 
anecdote of this period of the great composer's life. 

'Handel had been 8o great a loser by striving against the 
stream of fashion and opposition the preceding season,’ that 
he was obligéd: ‘to sell out of the funds the savings of many 
foriier ‘years to pay his performers, and was still: im some 
danger of being arrested by the husband of Strada, for the 
‘arrears of her salary. It was at this time that his friends, 
with grea difficulty, persuaded him to try public pratitude 
ina benefit, which was not disgraced by the event; for on 
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Tuesday, in Passion-week, March 28, was advertised at the 
Opera-House in the Haymarket, an oratorio, with a concerto 
on the organ, for the benefit of Mr. Handel ; pit and boxes 
put together, at half-a-guinea each ticket, and, ‘“‘ for the 
better conveniency, there were benches on the stage.” The 
theatre, to the honour of the nation, was so crowded on this 
occasion, that he is said to havecleared £800. 

The season closed on the 6th of June, having been one of 
“the most calamitous ever known at the opera-house—Handel’s 
benefit appearing to have been the only real successful night. 
Previous to the close, on the 24th of May, Heidegger adver- 
tised for subscribers for the following season; the subscrip- 
tion being twenty guineas, ten to be paid into Drummond’s 
the bankers, on subscribing, to be returned should the opera 
not go on. The required number of subscribers was not 
forthcoming; and, on the 26th of June, the manager an- 
nounced his intention of giving up the undertaking for the 
next year, informing those that had subscribed, that Mr. 
Drummond would return their money. ‘* From this time to 
the end of the year, nothing was said in the newspapers of 
Italian operas, Italian singers, or of Handel's future schemes ;” 
he ‘seeming to have been rendered silent and inactive by 
illness.” This year a statue of Handel—* represented in a 
loose robe, sweeping a lyre, and listening to its sounds ”— 
was erected in Vauxhall Gardens, at the sole expense of 
Mr. Jonathan Tyers, the proprietor. This was a spirited 
tribute to the genius of the composer, though but a poor 
recompense for that ill fortune which had pursued him for so 
long a period; and through which he was reduced almost to 
poverty. 

The year 1739 was extremely barren in operatic produc- 
tions; indeed nothing that could be really called am opera 
was produced. Handel took the Haymarket theatre of 
Heidegger, where he performed oratorios, with one ‘‘ dramatic 
composition,” “ Juptter in Aryos,” which appears to have been 
still-born; and- some musical performances, serenades, &c., 
were attempted by Pescetti at Covent Garden; where, what 
was termed a pastoral opera, ‘' Angelica and Medoro,” but 
which, in reality, was merely a serenata, was performed, on 
the 10th of March, by the command of his Majesty, ‘This 
piece was performed on three other occasions, viz., March 
17 and 24, and April 11; from which time no mention is 
made of the Italian opera, either at Covent Garden or-else- 
where, till the close of the year, when an Italian. serenata, 
* Diana and Endymion,” was performed at the little theatre 
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in the Haymarket, that now known as ‘‘ Zhe Haymarket 
Theatre.” It was composed by Pescetti ; and Carestini, and 
a female singer called the Muscovita, performed the principal 
parts. It was only performed three nights. 

In November, 1739, we find cial at the theatre, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, which he hired of Rich, the patentee, and 
where he brought out his ‘‘ Jmeneo,” or “‘ Hymeus,” which 
was only played twice. Not disheartened, on the 10th of 
January, he produced ‘“‘ Deidamia,” the last opera he ever 
composed: the principal singers appear to have been An- 
dreoni, Francesina, and a Miss Edwards. These were inca- 
pable of attracting the public interest in any way; and the 
opera was only performed three evenings; when oratorios 
were substituted. At the little theatre, in the Haymarket, 
Pescetti attempted to keep alive the passion for operas ; but 
he met with little support, and, indeed, little that was de- 
serving of it was produced. A pasticciv, founded on the 
friendship of Damon and Pythias, called “* Meride e Selimente ;” 
an opera, ‘* Olimpia in Kbuda,” chiefly composed by Hasse ; 
and ‘* Busiri,” composed by Pescetti; were the only novelties 
produced. The theatre ond, on the 3lst of May, with 
** Olimpia.” 

With the season of 1740 Handel closed his connexion 


with the opera stage, at the age of fifty-six, and after having 
been, for thirty years, one of the brightest stars of the drama. 
In’ that period he composed thirty-five Italian operas for the 
English ‘stage; ‘fa greater number than that of all the other 
composers put together, which were performed in London 
during that period.” Notwithstanding the number of these 
compositions, his pave never flagged ; and his last may rank 


with his best and happiest productions. The airs in “ Dei- 
damia” are as much contrasted in style, design, and pas- 
sages, as those he composed thirty years before ; and in this 
particular, ‘“Handel’s resources,” says Dr, Burney, ‘‘ seem 
superior to those of any voluminous opera composer within 
my knowledge. In examining the scores of Hasse, Graun, 

aluppi, Perez, Piccini, and Sacchini, we find innumerable 
fine airs; but not that diversity of subject there is in 
Handel.’ The following is a list of those he composed from 
1711 to 1740 inclusive. A star is prefixed to thdbe which 
were published. 


Rinaldo...) . 1711 |) Amadigi. ©. 0. 1715 
-akh.Pastor Fido..... .1712.| *Rudamisto . ... »,1720 
Deseo... 4. 1713 | MuzioScevola.. . 1721 
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*Fidvidante*; .° sue SPorg ss 40545 178) 
*Ottene . . . . 1793) *Rzio’s st. . 1782 
*Flavio . . . . ——| *Sosarme IR —— 
*Giulio Cesare . . 1724) “Orlando . . . . 1733 
*Tamerlano . . =———{ Ariadne . . . . 1734 
*Rodelinda . . . 1725) Alma. — 


5 . * 


*“Scipione. . . . 1726] *Atalanta. . . . 1786 


* Alessandro - .« ——! Arminio. . . . 1737 
*Admeto . . . . 1727! Giustino oo? 
*Riccardo Primo . ——J| Berenice. . . . —— 
*Siroe. . . . . 1728} Faramondo >) Tae 
re —| Xerxes ... . 1738 


weenie! 65-2 Re ie NS 38 
*“Partenope . . . 1730{ *Deidaima . . . 1740 


‘The music of these operas, except such detached airs as 
have been introduced into Handel’s oratorios, is now never 
heard; and only musical amateurs are acquainted with it. 
A collected edition of his works has been announced, which 
will, probably, contain most, if not all, of these compositions ; 
but they are not calculated for the modern stage, the rich- 
ness and variety of the modern orchestra having completely 
subverted the taste for the comparatively thin and meagre 
accompaniments of Handel’s time. As concert and chamber 
music, they afford many vocal and instrumental gems, which 
good taste may occasionally revive; and which, we think, 
would be well adapted to the genius of British audiences.” * 





NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


By Yarrow. 


It was late on a dark, cold, and gloomy uight, as I was 
making my way home through the City from the house of a 
friend, when, by the dim light reflected from the street lamps, 
I saw a Crowd assembled round a doorway in one of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. Upon arriving at the spot, being 
curious to know the cause, I pushed through the crowd, and 
beheld, on the step of the door, a young girl of about eighteen 
or nineteen, thinly clad, pressing an infant to her bosom with 
all the tenderness of a mother’s love, over which she bent her 
head, and was weeping bitterly. I would have asked her the 


* “Music in England,” by the author of these papers, p. 39. Published by 
Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
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cause, but at this moment a policeman, whom I had not 
before observed, exclaimed roughly, “ Why don’t you go 
home, and not stop here crying—blocking up people’s door- 
ways?” The poor girl made no reply until, catching hold of 
her in a brutal manner by the arm, the functionary nearly 
dragged her from the step, and told her again to get up and 
go*-home. She then exclaimed, in a voice half choked by her 
tears, “‘I have no home: would that I were in my grave!” 

** Don’t be so rough with her,”—-said one of the bystanders. 
“See! she has achild in her arms: don’t be so rough 
with her.” 

** It isn’t the first time I’ve seen her,” retorted the police- 
man. ‘“She’s always lying about here, trying. to excite 
people’s sympathy.—Come, move on; I can’t stop here all 
night with you !” 

The girl got up, wrapped her shawl carefully over her 
babe, and went away; while the crowd that was gathered 
round her dispersed. 

_ Did that assembiage of human creatures bear with them 
the same thoughts that I did? I fear not. Here was a 
young creature, with a child at her bosom, wandering the 
streets of London at midnight! What could be the cause of 
it? Was she an ill-used wife, turned out of doors by a 
brutal husband? Or was she a young widow turned adrift 
upon the world, penniless, and with no better hope than that 
*‘ God would be a Father to the fatherless ?” Or was she one 
of those unhappy outcasts, whose ears would never be greeted 
with the name of wife? These were the thoughts that 
rushed vividly across my mind. Verily, there was something 
in the tone of her deep melancholy voice that was not mean ! 
There was something in her fine countenance which betrayed 
a mind not so beggarly as the garb she wore! Oh! how did 
. I hope she was not one of those unhappy outcasts of society — 
yet, how much did I fear she was. If my conjectures were 
right, should she be looked upon as vile by her own sex— 
and should she be treated as a toy and plaything by our sex ? 
If the little one, that nestled on her bosom, should wring her 
heart, with the cries of hunger—if her breast gave it no 
nourishment—if herself and child were perishing frorn want— 
should she be deemed deserving of inhumanity for seeking 
alms wherewith to support herself and offspring?) 

.. Oh!. ye, who are too apt to look with contempt and scorn 
upon a! whom ye nightly see walking the streets of 
London, think feelingly, and think charitably! There are 
‘many among them who have fallen in this manner into 
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bottomless perdition ; who, could they but hear the voice of 
sympathy or compassion, would shed tears as pure as the 
tears of Heaven,'and display hearts as virtuous as those which 
spurn them. Woman is in nowise naturally vile, but rather, 
like the sensitive plant, would shrink from the touch of 
pollution. Too often is she played and trifled with by those 
to whom she has a right to look for protection, and made, 
like the potter’s clay, ‘‘a vessel unto sin.” 





PEEPS INTO SHAKSPERE.—No. IX. 
By JAqQuEs. 


COQUETRY. 


No sentiment or motive whose impulses direct and in- 
fluence the conduct of mankind, is so beautiful and engaging 
a love. Considered in its true sense, it is the most holy 
and exalted, whether it be viewed as the first and greatest 
attribute of the Creator, the all perfect, and in its manifesta- 
tions since the beginning in his dealings with man, or in the 
creature himself, instilled at his birth, and called into action 
both by precept and example. In all its phases is it admir- 
able! The love of the mother, pure and self-denying—the 
love of the child, holy and reverential—the love of the wife, 
constant and tender—and that first affection of a young and 
innocent heart, when the heaven-sown seed bursts into 
flower, embalming every thought with its sweet fragrance, 
have all commanded our esteem. And if we descend to those 
branches, which, though called by other names, are yet only 
emanations from the one root, exhibiting the same character- 
istics in a‘modified form, we feel an equal respect; instance 
frendship, ‘‘God-like amity,” gratitude, benevolence, and 
the like. Indeed, we may say, that all objects which in this 
earth have aught of beauty, or whose charms receive the 
homage of the soul, are mainly indebted to the existence of 
this quality for the same. Take the most beautiful woman 
—let her be lovely as the mould of form can be, a shape to 
make the sculpture discard his tools despairingly, endue her 
with perfect grace and elegance, (if such could be without the 
grace of spirit) but, at the same time, leave her destitute of 
the gentle and loving heart, the affectionate and sympathiz- 
ing nature ; let her be, as it were but a living automaton, 
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cold and unfeeling, without a single warm impression, and 
what would be her effect upon mankind? The eye would 
certainly award the praise which symmetry and beauty ever 
excite. Yet this would be but from the force of habit, the 
vision, irrespective of the heart admiring an imitation of that 
true beauty which they were wont conjointly to love. She 
would not be admired for herself, for her own peculiar at- 
tractions, but simply as possessing those traits, which, vivified 
by the divine rays, constitute the perfection of human lovelli- 
ness, and are enshrined in every bosom. She would only 
excite the same emotion as a marble statue, pleasurable re- 
miniscence ! 

A sentiment, then, whose operations are so divine—whose 
devotion is so general, however we may attempt to scoff or 
deny it, and which is encircled with a purity and reverence, 
in which all in some degree participate,—albeit in many cases 
unconsciously, the respect sunk beneath a mass of corruption, 
until some unlooked for incident bring it to the light—must, 
by those who freely admit its power, be considered sacred 
from the profanation of the careless. This feeling it is 
which brings upon those who affect and parody it, the con- 
tempt they so justly merit. 

And Coquetry is simply this parody! It is the assump- 
tion of a holy love to feed the vanity, or baser passions of the 
breast; to while away an hour, unheeding, or, from the want 
of it in the person, unwitting that the sport may break a 
heart, and it is, therefore, ever regarded as despicable and 
disgusting by the right thinking. 

A specimen of this is presented in the person of Cressida, 
and its just conception and vivid delineation, most ably un- 
mask ‘the hypocritical pretenders to a virtue, whose reality 
shames the imitation “‘ as daylight doth a lamp.” 

Throughout the whole play her frivolous conduct and vain 
caprice are exhibited in strong contrast with the warm- 
hearted and noble Troilus ; and in listening to the fervent 
and poetical breathings of his passion, we cannot help feel- 
ing a lively regret that they should have been inspired by 
so unworthy an object; thereby, however, her weak and 
despicable character is placed in the most odious light. 

Ithough the blindness of the lover failed to detect her 
insincerity and fickleness, they were plainly discernable by 
others. The countenance, the form, the dress, are sure in- 
dexes of the internal spirit of such beings, and we have the 
rm Ulysses pronouncing her true description at the first 
glance. 
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Fie, fie, upon her ! 
There ’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks ; her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 
Q, these encounters, so glibe of tongue, 
That give a coasting welcome ere it comes, 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader! set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 
And daughters of the game. 


In the first scene, wherein she is an actress, we find her 
gossiping with her attendant, Alexander, but being inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Pandarus, the good-natured ally 
of Troilus, she displays an instance of her coquettish dis- 
position. From the manner in which Pandarus, out of a de- 
sire to advance the suit of Troilus, makes him the great topic 
of conversation, lauding him with the most extravagant 
expressions of admiration and praise, it is evident that it 
must have been his cue for some time previous to the present 
occasion. Knowing this, we will be able to appreciate her 
conduct. Cressida hearing the approach of another, and 
being told by Alexander that it was her uncle Pandarus, at 
once exclaims, as if in continuation of the former dialogue — 


Hector s’ a gallant man. 
Atrx.— As may be in the world, lady. 
Pan What’s that? what’s that? 
Cres. —Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 


There is a manifest intention here to annoy Pandarus, and 
excite a discussion about Troilus, which is successful, and 
there follows a scene of dissembling, in which, by affected 
dispraise and indifference, she teazes the old man, and, 
through him, wishes to play upon the doubts and fears of 
Troilus. After his departure, she unveils her motives, and 
reveals the artfulness and deceit of her disposition. Thus 
she soliloquizes— 


Words, vows, griefs, tears, and love’s full sacrifice, 
He offers in another’s enterprise : 

But more in Troilus thousand fold I see, 

Than in the glass of Pandar’s praise may be; 

Yet hold I off ; women are angels wooing : 

Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the doing : 
That she, beloved, knows nought, that knows not this,— 
Men prize the thing ungained more than it is: 
That she was never yet, that ever knew 

Love got so sweet as when desire did sue: 
Therefore, this maxim, out of love I teach,— 
Achievement is command ; ungained, beseech 
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Then, though my heart ’s content firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. 


In her vanity she attempts to deceive herself into the 
belief that she loves in reality, for there is such a charm 
about true affection that the basest—the weakest—those who 
have never, and from their nature, can never, feel it in its 
truth, try to flatter themselves with the idea that they do 
love in sincerity. 

_ When Pandarus obtains the meeting between her and 
Troilus, we again see her affectation, and assumption of a 
modesty, which, those who know aught of human nature as 
it is exhibited in the character of a coquette, willat once see 
is not real, but only one of its petty tricks to ensnare the 
unwary. Thus Pandarus tells Troilus, 


She’s making her ready, she'll come straight: you must be witty now. 
She does so blush, and fetches her wind so short, as if she were frayed 
with a sprite: I'll fetch her. It is the prettiest villain :—she fetches her 
breath so short as a new-ta’en sparrow. 


And then, when he brings her in, she feigns torun backwards, 
blushing, and endeavouring to escape the interview,—though 
I warrant she was not hard to catch again. But the art of 
this is too apparent—she oversteps the mark: modesty was 
never undignified like this—modesty is not afraid—is not 
childish—does not make such open and vaunting demonstra- 
tions! When Troilus crys, 


O Cressida, how often have I wish’d me thus! 
and she answers, with seeming simplicity and confusion, 


Wish’d my lord ?—The gods grant !—O my lord! 


but this is soon dismissed for more open guile ; and she says, 


Boldness comes to me now, and brings me heart : 
Prince Troilus, I have lov’d you night and day, 
For many weary months. 


Now this comes but ill after such a show of timidity; and 
thus to leap so suddenly from bashfulness to the extreme of 
boldness too, without the least importunity. She volunteers 
the confession herself—it is not extracted from her by the 
inquiries of Troilus, or by any doubts of his, but is entirely 
gratuitous, and it certainly evidences, in the extremest sense, 
the truth of her words, that, “* boldness had come to her.” 

\Onhearing it, Troilus very naturally demands, 


¢ Why was my Cressida, then, so hard to win P 
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_Her reply is quite in harmony with the previous confession, 
displaying equal tact and dexterity. 


Hard to seem won ; but I was won, my lord, 
With the first glance that ever—Pardon me ;— 
If I confess much, you will play the tyrant. 

1 love you now; but not, till now, so much 

But I might master it :—in faith [ lie ; 

My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 
Too headstrong for their mother: See we fools ! 
Why have I blabb’d? who shall be true to us, 
When we are so unsecret to ourselves ? 

But, though I lov’d you well, I woo’d you not ; 
And yet, good faith, I wish’d myself a man ; | 
Or that we women had men’s privilege 

Of speaking first. 


But however she might endeavour to clothe her art in the 
garb of love, the cloven hoof would peep out in spite of her, 
and the conclusion of this well turned speech, somewhat 
mars the counterfeit :— 


Sweet, bid me hold my tongue ; 

For, in this rapture, I shall surely speak 

The thing I shall repent. See, see, your silence, 

Cunning in dumbness, from my weakness draws 

My soul of counsel from me: Stop my mouth. 
Tro. And shall, albeit sweet music issues thence. 
Cres. My lord, I do beseech you, pardon me: 

’T was not my purpose thus to beg a kiss. 

I am ashamed ;—O heavens! what have I done ? 


And this is the prude, the startled fawn, that trembled at the 
shadow of the hunter—whose heart fluttered—whose tongue 
failed her in the excess of her delicacy ! 

O Love! were it possible to bring dishonour upon thy 
sanctity—to stain thy purity—to deface the beauty and 
dignity of thy presence, how degraded wouldst thou now be, 
how polluted by the desecration of those who assume thy 
likeness, and bring on thee the stigma of their own wanton- 
ness! Yet thou art so fair that all pollution withers at thy 
approach, and these distortions only render thy loveliness 
more exquisite, as the darkness doth the diamond. 

But this trait is most characteristic of Cressida, and of the 
class of which she is the representative, and it finely exempli- 
fies the portrait of her by Ulysses which we have already 
quoted. . | 

The shallow-minded, like the shallow stream brawling and 
foaming at every pebble, are ever swift of tongue and loud in 
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their demonstrations; and Cressida is no exception to the 


rule. 


Hear how glibely she swears eternal constancy : -- 


If I be false, or swerve a hair from truth, 

When time is old and hath forgot itself, 

When waterdrops have worn the stones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion swallow’d cities up, 

And mighty states characterless are grated 

To dusty nothing; yet let memory 

From false to false, among false maids in love, 
Upbraid my falsehood! when they have said as false 
As air, as water, as wind, as sandy earth, 

As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer’s calf, 

Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son : 

Yea, let them say, to stick the heart of falsehood, 
As false as Cressid. 


And who, hearing her protestations, would think a few 
short days should see the expiration of her eternity of faith, 
should indeed make the sans “as false as Cressid ” pass into 
a proverb! 

When the intelligence is brought of the intention to deliver 
Cressida to the Greeks in exchange for Antenor, although 


she makes great demonstrations of grief and despair, it is 


easy to see how little is really felt. Such an one as she, with 


whom vanity, and the desire of attracting attention, are para- 


mount, would never allow an opportunity of making herself 
appear interesting and a martyr, to pass unimproved. So, 
when informed of the event, she cries, 


O you gods divine! 
Make Cressid’s name the very crown of falsehood 
If ever she leave Troilus! Time, force, and death, 
Do to this body what extremity you can ; 
But the strong base and passing ot my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.—I will go in, and weep ;— 
Tear my bright hair, and scratch my praised cheeks , 
Crack my clear voice with sobs, and break my heart 
With sounding Troilus. I will not go from Troy. 


But even the affectation is imperfect, and every word be- 
speaks the coquette. However, this was her idea of grief, 
and therefore let it pass, (for “‘ it is a sin to be a mocker,”) 
though it is infinitely more like the petulant crossness of a 


spoiled child, curbed of its will, than the grief of a passionate 


woman. And mark, also, with what pertinacity she presses 
her grief into notice :— 


The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste: 
* * * 7 = 


My love admits no qualifying dross : 
No more my grief, in such a precious loss. 
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Doth she not seem to take credit for her mimicry of sorrow, 
as though she deemed others could not have expeeted to see 
her suffer thus, and could scarce believe it, or that she was 
almost surprised at her own ability in “ getting up ” a scene 
so well? If the bitter and sarcastic Thersites, had witnessed 
it, he would doubtless have desired her, to let them see more, 
and hear less, of her grief. ‘The storm, which seems to have 
been one of the fleeting ones of April, very soon evaporates, 
however, and ina few moments she recoyers sufficient serenity 
tO say with coolness :— 


I must, then, to the Grecians ? 


Though we admire resignation under affliction, this does 
appear to us rather a sudden change of mind for one who 
represents herself of so constant a disposition ! 

How different is her parting with Troilus, from similar 
scenes between Romeo and Juliet, or Posthumous and 
Imogene! She evinces none of their tender devotion and 
fondness—none of their earnest self-denial and confidence 
towards each other—or of their passionate emotion. No! she 
is quite collected, and even displays a quarrelsome disposition, 
carping at words and queries, dictated by warm affection, and 
which could never offend one who loved in sincerity, nay, who 
was not conscious of her own delinquency. hus, when 
Troilus exclaims— 


Hear me, my love: Be thou but true of heart,— 
she interrupts him with— 
I, true! how now ? What wicked deem is this ? 


This does not argue excessive attachment. Troilus himself 
feels rather hurt at it, and gently says, 


Nay, we must use expostulation kindly, 
For it is parting with us: 


And explains that he only used the expression “ to fashion 
in his sequent protestation” that he would visit her in the 
Grecian camp. How would not such an assurance have 
rejoiced the loving heart of Juliet, from the lips of the ba- 
nished Romeo. 

Cressida, however, receives it somewhat coldly, for she only 
returns to its first delivery, the caution :— 


O you shall be exposed, my lord, to dangers 
As infinite as imminent. 


prc. 1847.—VOL, VIII., NO. VI. NN 
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And when he reiterates it with the same premise as before, 
she does not notice the promise at all, but illnaturedly cries, 


O heavens! “ Be true,” again ? 


She appears to think that she will be able to exist amongst 
the Greeks without his society ; and we have ashrewd sus- 
picion that all the while she felt a secret satisfaction at her 
mtended journey, it may be from curiosity, it may be that she 
wished, as the homely old saying hath it, to be off with the 
old love, that she might be on with a new; and, indeed, the 
suspicion is almost increased to a belief, when a few minutes 
after, we hear her pertly bandying jests with the Grecian 
Generals, as composedly and smilingly as though she had 
never left their society—never known a Troilus—never felt a 
love—never felt a sorrow. Nor is this conviction shaken 
when, a few days after that, again we find her performing the 
same comedy with Diomedes which she had lately rehearsed 
with her Trojan lover, and with as much warmth, too, as on 
the former occasion ; and certainly when Troilus did fu!fil his 
promise of visiting her, she did not appear as though she 
expected him, or that his presence would have overwhelmed 
her with delight. 

Ulysses, who saw through her at once, and is her chief 
critic in the play, gives her character well, when he says— 
‘“‘She sings any man at first sight.” The scene with 
Diomedes is a most beautiful delineation of her nature, 
exhibiting her wantonness and vanity, and the incurable 
coquetry which characterizes all her words and actions. 

The manner in which she toys with him, affecting reluct- 
ance and cruelty, till he turns to leave her, and then yields and 
recalls him by her blandishments, is a perfect picture. As 
is also the way in which, in reply to his request for a token, 
she tempts him with the sleeve, that last pledge of the sad 
Troilus, which had heard their vows of eternal fidelity, and 
sings— 

O, pretty, pretty, pledge! 
Thy master now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me ; and sighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty kisses to it, 
As 1 kiss thee. Nay, do not snatch it from me; 


He that takes that, must take my heart withal. 

Dio.— I had your heart before ; this follows it. 

Cres — You shall not have it, Diomed ; ‘faith you shall not; 
I'll give you something else. 

Dyso.— I will have this ; whose was it ? 

Cres.— *T was one's that loved me better than you will. 
But now you have it, take it. 
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Poor Troilus! However, she does not find Diomed so 
submissive a lover as the former, and, therefore, she is not 
so long “ toseem won,” with him, as with the other. She is 
almost the wooer here, for Diomed wearies of her flirtation 
and rises to go, with— 

Why then, farewell : 
Thou never shalt mock Diomed again. 


But she stays him hastily : 


You shall not go :—one cannot speak a word, 
But it straight starts you. 


She is tamed at once by his opposition, and humbles her- 
selfto keep the suitor. And yet, it was not that she loved— 
she was incapable of loving—but her vanity was piqued, and 
the more he relaxed his attentions, the more neil were 
her endeavours to attract them again. 

The work of criticism is generally considered and generally 
made, the offce of the mind alone. In some branches of the 
art, certainly, it is so of necessity, but where the delineation 
of character, and the breathings of poesy, are considered, we 
hold it a duty to call in the counsel of the heart. In both 
these cases may it be done with propriety—in the former 
because the action of the heart is exhibited, and the heart 
knoweth best its secret impulses; and are not the latter the 
outpourings of the spirit, the emanations of the heart, appeal- 
ing most directly toit for approval? Therefore, in studying 
the works of the dramatist, we are ever wont to glean the 
effect they have upon this counsellor, thence deducing an 
estimate of the nature and excellence of the character de- 
 lineated. And what said it of Cressida? Whilst the truth 
and beauty of the execution are felt in all their force, we 
turn from her without the slightest sentiment of respect or 
affection. Nay, on the contrary, we feel angerand contempt, 
at the prospect of her cool and heartless deceptions. The 
class of which she is the type, is sufficiently numerous, and 
yet when we meet them in the world, we are ofttimes 
charmed by their vivacity and wit, and the empressement of 
manner which they assume, to collect votaries around their 
shrines. We leave them with the impression, that they are 
most agreeable and warm-hearted persons. Alas! that we 
should so often merit the reproach of the mischievous Puck, 
‘‘ Lord! what fools these mortals be!” But it is so, we 
see a streak of sunshine, and imagine it eternal; a blue 
sky, and forget the cloud and the storm; we buzz round the 
flame, like the poor moth, till it scorch us; we think but of 
NN 
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the moment; we look not to the past, nor to the future ; 
we see neither the cause, nor the effect, and, therefore, we 
admire ; but when we behold the being, whom, in our ignor- 
ance, we had deemed perfect, unrobed of the disguise which 
concealed her deformity ; when the mask is torn away, and 
the heart laid bare before us, then we wonder at our blind- 
ness, and our admiration is transformed to disgust. ‘Thus 
it is with Cressida—doubtless, there was a charm in her man- 
ner, which captivated the unwary. Many a smile to dazzle 
the victims she was immolating; many a witty word to 
amuse their credulity, but when we are admitted behind the 
scenes, and recognise in these, only the means which led to 
a fatal result, the charm is dissolved, and we despise. 


SONG. 
From the Italian. 


By Exizagetnu Rosson. 


I am the Sylph who flies ! 
Changing my vest and song, 
"Midst tempests and thunders I rise, 
Light Zephyrs I flutter among! 
Oh ! the delight and the joy, 


i 
Thus, with pleasure, to gambol and toy ! 


No rest,—on the wing I still bound, 
From morning, ’till even’s sweet air ; 
In the arms of ‘kind fortune I’m found, 
Singing—sighing—smiling or weeping, I’m there! 
Oh! what delight—and what joy! 
Thus, with pleasure, to gambol and toy ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PLAYGOING. 
By Ricuarp BEDINGFIELD. 
Parr II. 


THE acting of the present day is like its drama, somewhat 
obscure and difficult to understand. There are very few 
persons who comprehend what Macready is about when 
making minute metaphysical points, and the consequence is, 
that it is utterly impossible he can be popular. Macready is 
not, strictly speaking, a great tragedian, nor have we any 
perfect tragic actor or actress; but for all that, Melpomene 
is not dead. Not having seen Edmund Kean, our experience 
is confined to Charles Kemble, Macready, Vandenhoff, 
Phelps, Charles Kean, Henry Betty, and Forrest, as actors 
who lay claim to a first-rate position; and as for actresses, 
we have seen none but Mrs. Butler, Miss Faucit, Miss 
Cushman, and Miss Vandenhoff, who have attained great 
celebrity in the poetic drama. We propose in this article 
to take a summary view of their performances. 

We have no very distinct recollection of Charles Kemble 
in any character of note; but he struck us as a gentlemanly 
and clever performer of the second class. Such as he was 
however, and when Siddons and John Kemble were alive, 
he was thought only fit for Cassio, Laertes, &c., there is 
no one at all equal to him at this period in his peculiar line. 
Like all the Kembles, he was handsome, and his elocution 
was careful and correct. His voice had considerable power, 
and he never “ o’erstept the modesty of nature.” 

There was a time when we disliked Macready exceedingly, 
and, even now, we are not blind to his great faults, his intense 
mannerism, his bad elocution, and his abrupt method of 
transition; yet, that he has poetry, passion, intellect, and 
power, is indisputable. In straining after the ideal he often 
loses sight of the natural; but he is a great artist, and takes 
infinite pains. In his Lear, the utter desolation of the 
stricken monarch in the midst of the awful storm, the gleams 
of thought that struggle through the darkness of his spirit, 
the infinite majesty he sustains, and the deep misery he 
endures, are full of profound study: while his play-scene 
in Hamlet, his remorse after the murder in Macbeth, and his 
frenzy when, in Othello, he thinks that Desdemona is false, 
evince that he his more than a melodramatic actor; yet, we 
never admired him so thoroughly as in ‘“‘ Werner,” and “ The 
King of the Commons,” His Virginius disappoinivd us, 
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though the scene of his madness is very fine; his Wolsey is 
elaborate and artistical; and, indeed, wherever age is to be 
delineated, there is no oneequaltohim. But still we hesitate 
to call Macready a very great actor, while we accord to him 
the highest praise possible to less than an inspired man. He 
has prodigious talent, and even now his physical power is not 
at all inferior to that of any actor. 

Vandenhoff is of the old Kemble school, stately, dignified, 
and classical. His Creon was the very Creon of Sophocles, 
and impressed us with the idea that if John Kemble had 
acted it, so he would have looked. He is, however, a 
tragedian whose popularity would never be equal to his 
deserts; for hana’ possessed of intellect, and a good elocu- 
tionist, he has none of the electricity which is generally 
relished by an English audience. We remember him in 
Jaques, which he played to his daughter’s Rosalind, and very 
excellent performances they were. We are rejoiced to hear 
that these sterling artistes will return to the stage. 

Phelps is a clever man, with versatile talent, who seldom 
astonishes, and often pleases. His Milantius, Richelieu, 
Wolsey, Arbaces, Mar (in ‘ Feudal Times”), and his last 
assumption of John Savile of Haysted, are all entitled to 
commendation; but we doubt if he is quite a man of 
genius. 

Charles Kean is a popular, but not a strictly poetic, actor. 
His Shylock was the best thing we have seen him do; he is 
ried to rant, but he is a gentlemanly actor. 

Henry Betty is improving, and when we saw him play 
Macbeth last, some months ago, it struck us as an original 
and powerful piece of acting. He has a bad voice, but a 
fine person, and he is careful and painstaking. 

Forrest is an energetic melo-dramatic actor, with some 
pathos and a voice of thunder; but his style did not please 
a refined English audience. Pass we now to the ladies. 

Although we think Mrs. Butler our first tragic actress, 
there is certainly a want of impulse in her performances. 
She has much of the Kemble about her, with a surprising 
physique, a fine voice, and a careful elocution. She is some- 
what uncertain in her acting, occasionally rising to the 
highest pitch of sublimity, but frequently betraying study 
and elaboration. 

Miss Faucit possesses just what Mrs. Butler wants. Her 
voice is naturally weak, and when she strains it, it gives a 
violent and spasmodic effect to her acting, which is otherwise 
very exquisite. She doos not take the soul at once by storm, 
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but warms it gradually like a sunny smile, that steals into 
our being, and seems to purify us. She is extremely psy- 
chological and artistic—her best parts, that we have seen, 
being Pauline in the “ Lady of Lyons,” and Florence Delmar 
in “ The Heart and the World,” which last, indeed, quite 
captivated us. 

Miss Cushman and Miss Vandenhoff remain; and we 
shall merely add that the former is the greatest of the 
Transatlantic school, and that the latter is elegant and 
intellectual, giving promise of rising high in her art. Such 
are the resources, at present, of the Tragic Muse. We have 
derived very great pleasure from witnessing the efforts of all 
oo performers, and we might say, in EBurn’s beautiful 
ines :— 

“ Still o’er such scenes the memory wakes, 
Time but th’ impression deeper makes.” 


Yet there are others in the second and third rank whose 
names deserve mention ; and we cannot think that the drama 
will cease to amuse even while such as these are left to us. 
Great poets and great actors come but once in a century, 
and the former are not recognised at once. A Garrick anda 
Kean are the growth of a mind of a Shakspere and a 
Massinger ; the actors “‘ strut aud fret their hour upon the 
stage,” and the glory of the poet acquires new brightness 
till time exists no more. 

The rise and fall of the drama is a subject which would 
involve much interesting speculation and philosophical acute- 
ness. For ourselves, we are anxious that the theatre should 
flourish above any of the arts and sciences: for the human- 
izing influence of noble plays is a great instrument in social 
progress, and kindles all that is high and generous in our 
nature. ‘The greatest have departed,” but we have still 
dramatists true to their vocation; and actors competent to 
embody their conceptions. The names of Knowles and 
Macready, Marston and Miss Faucit, Talfourd and Vanden- 
hoff, will go down to posterity with honor. William Tell, 
Florence Delmar, and Adrastus, will always excite the thought 
that their most perfect representatives were the ornaments of 
their profession and of society in this our nineteenth century. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A PARISH BEADLE. 
By B. A. R. 


It seems to be: a wise provision of nature, that those, 
whose position in society brings them into daily contact 
with misery, in all its multiform characters, are, either, by 
some peculiar disposition of their minds, or by constant con- 
tact with wretchedness, in all its various features, callous to 
its appalling effects. 

An ordinary individual, who has been blessed with some 
few of the comforts of life, would be horrified at some of 
the scenes hourly witnessed by the lower funetionaries of the 
law, whose office is to carry into effect the sentence of the 
law on the unhappy objects of its vengeance. 

‘* Custom,” it is said, “is second nature.” The broker’s 
man can coolly squat himself in the chimney-corner, and smoke 
his pipe, whilst the unfortunates, whose property he guards, are 
pawning their clothes to find him tobacco. The policeman 
can smile at the ravings of the drunken maniac, who strikes 
his wife, because she will not produce more gin. Whilst 
the Parish Beadle turns a deaf ear to many a tale of misery, 
because the more troublesome applicants he manages to dis- 
pose of without encumbering the parish pocket, the greater 
satisfaction does he afford his employers. 

It is to this latter functionary, that we shall introduce our 
readers, 

If you pulled at the bellof the Workhouse, of the parish 
of St. —, the door would be opened by a very stout, 
apoplectic-looking man, dressed in a huge coat of red cloth, 
fringed with gold-lace. The shape of this garment was 
peculiar. Not yielding to the shape of the figure it en- 
veloped, it was perpendicular from below upwards, being 
abruptly terminated by a number of capes, which overlapped 
one another, diminishing in size as they ascended towards 
the neck of the wearer. Beneath the capes, two cylinders 
protruded—red and gold: these contained the arms, At 
the extremity of the right arm, and, grasped by a very red 
hand, was a lengthy staff, having a huge metal ball at its 
upper extremity, carved with various devices. Above the 
capes, was a thick collar—all red and gold, and, in the centre 
of the collar, might be observed, without difficulty, a very 
huge, full, red, round, fat face, that vied with the garment 
we have mentioned, in very redness. 

We pause to look upon that face—entirely devoid of hair, 
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this countenance, at a casual glance, seemed one mass of red 
flesh ; a more attentive observation, however, served to point 
out particularities which are worthy of notice : a long red nose, 
at the extremity of which, small blood-vessels seemed to 
intertwine one with another, was flanked on each side, by two 
very red cheeks, smooth, shining, and hot ; supported below 
by afold of double chin, and above by two very small eyes, 
bright and sharp, though small; which were crowned by a 
forehead, on which the skin was disposed in greasy folds. 
The mouth was small, and firmly closed ; giving to the whole 
visage an expression of firmness, which was well developed in 
the character of the Beadle of the Parish of St. ‘ 

John Dobbs was a man of firmness, there is no doubt 
whatever about that. Day after day, nay, hour after hour, 
it was his wont to turn an eye of stoical indifference to the 
cry of the hungered; the plaint of the fatherless, and of the 
widow found no echo in his breast, unless they belonged to his 
parish. But, to do Dobbs justice, when the required cre- 
dentials satisfied him that they were legitimate objects of 
his pity, with what readiness did he betake himself to their 
relief! The very cleanest of straw was provided for their 
weary limbs, the very hottest of skilly wherewith to refresh 
their fainting hearts. ‘‘ Bed and Breakfast” was then the 
order of the day with John Dobbs; but, unless the refreshed 
mendicant—maimed or lamed though he might have been 
by days and nights of weary travel—at toll of morning bell, 
betook himself to some other quarters, the official staff of 
John Dobbs accelerated his retreat. 

But withal, John Dobbs was a moral man, a man in 
whose heart the most virtuous feelings were ever to be 
found ; in fact one might suppose that his bosom was a sort 
of parterre, containing a collection of those choice flowers, 
that sentimental people look upon as emblematical of the 
rarer virtues of mankind, in perpetual blossom. 

It was, therefore, no wonder, with what virtuous indignation 
did the worthy Beadle of St. ——-——, look upon those, 
whose offspring it was the duty of the parish to maintain, 
owing to the disinclination of the unworthy parents to do so. 
[t was in this department that all the energies of a truly 
great and virtuous mind were drawn out, as it was frequently 
the beadle’s duty to enforce the law in these matters. He was 
a shrewd delinquent, who could escape the clutches of the 


virtuous Dobbs, when armed with the credentials of the law. 
* * * * - 








John Dobbs had a daughter, an only child, at the time of 
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which we write. The gentle Jane had seen some seventeen 
summers; and, like most girls of this age, she loved ro- 
mance. 

She was slim in figure, yet symmetrical, and, in her ap- 
pearance, Jane Dobbs would seem to be of nobler origin than 
she really was. An arch smile was ever playing on her 
ruddy face, and her little blue eyes nearly dened when she 
indulged her propensity for hilarity. Jane was, as might be 
oe very much indulged by her parents. As the only 
offspring of a man occupying the noble position of parish 
beadle, Jane was wont to look upon her station in saciety 
as one of some considerable importance—the daughter of an 
emissary of the law, coated in red and gold—the succourer 
of the distressed—in short, a public benefactor. Under these 
circumstances, perhaps, it would be well to overlook the dirty 
hands and ring upon the fore-finger, whilst it is not worth 
while to allude to the braided hair, retained by the mosaic 
circlet, which shone with what seemed to be rubies and eme- 
ralds. 

But perhaps this was Mr. Dobbs’ little weak point, if he 
had one. He loved his daughter tenderly ; and having an 
artistic eye for finery, moving about, as he did, in an atmo- 
sphere of red and gold, he liked those about him to partici- 

ate in these enjoyments. Mrs. Dobbs, it unfortunately 
Soceciantl was paralytic, and, for some years, had been 
seated in the chimney corner, occasionally emigrating from 
one side of the room to the other, by the aid of a stick. 
The responsibilities, or rather the activities, of the household 
affairs of John Dobbs, therefore, centred in Jane, whose 
onerous duties inflated her with a full sense of her important 
position. 

Mrs. Dobbs required a great deal of attention. Jane was, 
therefore, her constant handmaid, the old lady’s malady being 
of a nature which rendered her truly helpless. Thus, Jane 
was virtually the right hand of John Dobbs, seeing that she 
performed two of the most important duties pertaining to 
domestic comfort—the preparation of his meals and the get- 
ting up of his linen. Jane was, in truth, a handicraftswoman. 
It was to her skill that the worthy beadle owed all the dig- 
nity, conferred by the stiffness and whiteness of his frill, and 
the vast expanse of shirt collar, which enveloped his fat 
cheeks. 

And yet there lurked a smile in the eye of Jane Dobbs, 
that plainly told she was susceptible of the finer feelings of 
woman’s nature. - 
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Yes! Jane Dobbs loved. 

Tom Todley (the baker’s man over the way) had not told 
his tale of love in vain. But of this John Dobbs was igno- 
rant. He had pictured to himself no such alliance as this ; 
and was fondly hoping that the first vaeant post, suited to 
the age and capacities of his daughter, would be offered, in 
consideration of his long and important services, devoted to 
the common good of the parish of St. Mrs. Dobbs’ 
bodily infirmity had disqualified her for the matronship of 
the workhouse of St. parish; and the worthy beadle 
lost no opportunity of reminding the authorities of his claims 
upon their consideration. 

The fact of Dobbs being engaged, nearly the whole day, 

at the workhouse—which was in the next street to his dwell- 
ing—and the melancholy circumstances that detained Mrs, 
Dobbs in the chimney-corner, afforded some opportunities 
which were not lost upon Jane. She frequently had occa- 
sion to fetch the bread. Tom Todley was the first to serve 
her, Was the dinner sent to the bakehouse, Tom Todley 
was the individual who watched it; in this case, omitting to 
avail himself of his privilege of substituting hot water for 
the gravy, and purloining the dripping. 
— But “ the course of true love never did run smooth.” It 
was impossible that the stolen walks by moonlight could 
continue long unobserved. They were not unobserved ; and 
with but short warning, and notwithstanding the great incon- 
venience which Jane’s absence from home must have occa- 
sioned the household of John Dobbs, the gentle Jane was 
consigned to the keeping of a relation some miles out of 
town. 

_ “Taint no opinion of them bakers’ boys,” the beadle would 
observe, in discussing the subject; ‘“‘ five-and-twenty years 
have I been beadle in this here work’us, and I never knowed. 
no good come of a baker’s boy !” 








* : * * * ~ 


It was a very cold night. The moon was not shining, but 
there seemed to be more than the usual quantity of stars 
twinkling, to make up for it. The sky was thickly pimpled 
with them. 

The beadle was sitting in the lobby of the workhouse with 
Mrs. Skilly, the matron, with whom he was wont to discuss 
the affairs of the ‘* house,” when the more active labours of 
the day had been duly performed. It had been a “ heavy 
day ;” the worthy beadle having been mixed up with some 
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cases which had sorely perplexed his views of morality. The 
conversation naturally Siena on that topic. 

‘‘ Number twenty-five,” observed the beadle, poking the 
fire, and addressing the matron; ‘‘ number twenty-five, Mrs. 
Skilly, is a audacious case, ma’rm. Lord bless us! what a 
world this is!” continued Mr. Dobbs, crossing his legs, and 
gazing intently at Mrs. Skilly. ‘I do believe it’s getting 
worse and worse !” 

Mrs. Skilly was silent for a minute. The truth of the 
beadle’s observation struck her. The beadle continued :— 

‘Mrs. Skilly, ma’rm, I’m convinced it’s getting worse and 
worse. Morality’s at a very low ebb, and virtue’s getting 
quite out o’ fashion.” 

The matron smiled. Mr. Dobbs drew his chair closer, and 
smiled too. 

‘*But, Lor’ bless me, Mr Dobbs,” at length ejaculated 
Mrs. Skilly, “ what’s the use o’ talkin’? You and I can’t 
make it no better.” 

‘* No more we can’t, mar%m—no more we can’t,” coincided 
Mr. Dobbs. 

It was a cold night; the beadle stirred the fire into a blaze, 
and drew his chair still closer. 

‘You see, my dear ma’rm,” observed Mr. Dobbs, play- 
fully putting his hand on Mrs. Skilly’s shoulder ; ‘ you see, 
ma’rm, society is altogether in a very bad state. Why, only 
look at us! Five blessed cases have we had in this house, 
this blessed day!” 

“T can’t help thinkin’, Mr. Dobbs,” observed the matron, 
seriously, ‘‘ that a few more such men as you would make 
things different. Men, like you, as hacts up to what they 
say, is the men for me !” | 

Mr. Dobbs appeared thunderstruck. Mrs. Skilly surely 
must have spoken from the fulness of her heart. How sweet 
is the unction of flattery! Even the moral John Dobbs, 
with a paralytic wife at home, could not help admiring the 
ingenuousness of Mrs. Skilly. To think that, without any 
provocation, the matron should have burst into a voluntary 
panegyric on the moral worth of John Dobbs! 

From that moment Mrs. Skilly rose in the estimation of 
the beadle. 

‘Mr. Dobbs coughed nervously—for the life of him he 
could not help it. He continued :— 

“For my part, Mrs. Skilly, ma’rm,” said Mr. Dobbs, ‘I 
hope you and I may yet live to see things in a better state. 
Things is morally bad, ma’rm. If I had my will, such cases 
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as twenty-five shouldn’t have mutton-chops, every day. 
Would you believe it, Mrs. Skilly, ma’rm, that when I went 
to see how number twenty-five was—this very blessed 
mornin’ as ever was,— ‘ Hollo,’ she says to me, imperently ; 
‘hollo, old black-beadle, how’s Jane ?’ meaning my daughter, 
Mrs. Skilly, mar’m, which never knowed her. It’s dreadful, 
what a pitch things is come to. To think, ma’rm, with such 
a noble-minded woman like yourself in the establishment, 
that such sarcy ‘ussies as twenty-five should be allowed !” 

Mr. Dobbs was indeed looking forward to the day, when a 
better constitution of society might take place. He had 
hoped that he himself might be the first to bring about a new 
era in Workhouse Society. 

The conclusion of Mr. Dobbs’s last remark produced a 
smile on Mrs. Skilly’s cheek. 

“La!” Mr. Dobbs, how can you? Would you like to 
take any-thing, Mr. Dobbs, this cold night 2?” 

The beadle smilingly acquiesced, and the matron had in a 
very few moments brewed a hot glass of spirit-and-water. 

*“‘T’ve been thinking, Mrs. Skilly, ma’rm,” said the beadle, 
after a pause, in which he had sipped his toddy frequently, 
‘“‘T’ve been thinking, ma’rm, that”—here the beadle drew 
his chair closer to that of the matron, looking at the same 
time somewhat confidently in her face—‘‘ that as people 
always look to the heads of places like this, to find good 
examples—you'll excuse me, Mrs. Skilly, ma’rm ” 

Mr. Dobbs quietly possessed himself of the hand of the 
matron, disengaging it from its fellow in her lap. 

“‘ T think—as I was just going to say, ma’rm—that, as you 
and I is looked up to,—you understand me ?” 

The worthy beadle here cast an inquiring glance in the face 
“” of the widow, who was calmly gazing at the fire. 

The matron was silent. 

Mr. Dobbs seemed to increase in earnestness. Doubtless 
it occurred to him that, in his exalted position, it was in his 
power to shew, by force of example, how the noble precepts 
of virtue and morality might be prominently put forward; 
and it struck him, also, that by the co-operation of Mrs. 
Skilly, who was also an important functionary in the esta- 
blishment, the success of his plans might be greatly facilitated. 

Thus it was, with really holy zeal, that he pressed the 
hand of the matron, and, drawing it between his own, gently 
pressed it on his knee. 

The matron had quietly listened to the beadle’s impressive 
observations, but not without very considerable interest; for 
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what with the heat. 2 fire, and the interest which seemed 
to have been suddcuily kindled in her bosom, the worthy 
Mrs. Skilly was quite overcome. 

The widow smiled as though she were satisfied with Mr. 
Dobbs’s opinion of her qualities. There was, indeed, no 
doubt, from the worthy beadle’s deportment towards the 
matron, that his respect for Mrs. Skilly was sufficient to 
induce him to make her his confidante in matters touching the 
reform of workhouse discipline,—a subject which Mr. 
Dobbs’s particular views of morality had firmly impressed 
upon his active mind. 

Mr. Dobbs, still retaining the widow’s hand, and occa- 
sionally pressing it in the vehemence of his eloquence, 
continued :— 

“I’m convinced, Mrs. Skilly, ma’rm, that things can’t go 
on like this. Just think, ma’rm, that if you was only to 
exert your authority—a noble-minded woman like yourself 
—yes, ma’rm,” continued the beadle, “‘ though I say it, as 
shouldn’t, a noble-minded woman like yourself”—and in the 
magnitude of his admiration, the enthusiastic beadle carried 
the hand of the matron to his lips. ‘The beadle would have 
dropped upon his knees, in very admiration of the moral 
Mrs. Skilly, had not the workhouse bell, at that moment, 
sounded a terrific peal. We say terrific—for it seemed as if 
the very instrument itself were about to fly from its attach- 
ments, from very fright. 

Starting to his feet, with great alacrity, the beadle strove 
to appear composed, as did also the worthy matron, who had 
participated somewhat in the beadle’s enthusiasm, and assum- 
ing as much nonchalance as his presence of mind afforded 
him, Mr. Dobbs opened the gate. 

It is not necessary to describe minutely what took place at 
the door. The beadle returned to the matron’s room in 
great consternation. In answer to the tender inquiries of 
Mrs. Skilly, the beadle informed her that he had received 
bad news. His daughter, who, it will be remembered, had 
been consigned to the keeping of a friend at Holloway, had 
been but some hours before seized with some terrible 
malady of a dangerous nature, and that the greatest fears 
were anticipated for the result; the messenger adding, that 
**if Mr. Dobbs wished to see his daughter once more alive, 
he should lose no time in visiting his dying child.” 

This was a sed biow for the beadle. His hopes had been 
centred in Jane—hopes which must now fade before his 
eyes; and the beadle wept as he donned his overcoat,—the 
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flaming red and gold affording a melancholy contrast to 
the darkness of his thoughts on the melancholy intelligence. 

Arriving at the house of his brother—for he it was who 
had charge of Jane—John rapped at the door with a heavy 
heart. Hearing what seemed to him to be a groan, John 
breathed freely, for he felt sure that Jane was not dead. 

‘* Is she still alive ?” inquired the beadle of a little, fat, red- 
faced man, who opened the door. 

The little man answered not, but, beckoning the beadle 
into an inner room, closed the door without saying a 
word. But the anxious parent predominated over the stoical 
beadle, and, as another protracted groan caught his ear, he 
rushed to the door. 

The little red-faced man caught his brother’s arm, and 
quietly deposited him in a chair, seating himself beside him. 

‘Now, my dear John,” said the little red-faced man, 
calmly—‘‘ compose yourself—she zs alive, but—very bad. 
This is a bad case, John; so sudden, too!”, 

‘‘ Ah! Tom,” said the beadle, as he wiped his eyes, ‘who'd 
have thought of this! But tell me—what—how—when”— 

‘‘H{ush, my dear John,” said the little red-faced man, 
‘‘ here comes the doctor—well, doctor,” he continued, saluting 
an elderly gentleman, who at that moment entered the room 
—‘‘ for God’s sake, do not keep us in suspense!” 

The beadle was too much overcome to speak. He saw, by 
the surgeon’s countenance, that his professional services were 
.ended, and he concluded that the worst had happened. His 
grief seemed to know no bounds, and, for a moment, he was 
completely overwhelmed by his feelings. 

The doctor, addressing Mr. Dobbs, and at the same time 
taxing him kindly by the hand, said :— 

It is my duty to tell you that it is all over.” 

The beadle sobbed convulsively. 

‘For some time,” continued the doctor, gravely, ‘‘ I had 
oe hopes that the pain would abate. But | was mistaken. 

n these cases we sometimes are. She got worse, and in a 

short time all was over. But”—— 
** But what? For God’s sake, speak !” 
‘IT must observe, in conclusion, that—that—they are both 
doing well.” 
** Both! both! who? 
‘* Both your daughter and the baby !” 
* x * * « 

Our narrative draws to aclose. It may, however, be well, 
in conclusion, to inform the reader, that, by some means or 
other, for which we have no mode of accounting, the worthy 
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beadle of St. suspended the vigorous operations which 
he had commenced towards moral reform, until the death of 
Mrs. Dobbs, which took place soon afterwards; and, in due 
time, secured the co-operation of the worthy matron, who 
consented to become Mrs. Dobbs’s successor. 

It is, however, much to be feared, that their united efforts 
in the good cause availed but little, as no great change for 
the better has yet taken place in morality in general, and 
workhouse morality in particular. 

Jane Dobbs is now no longer Jane Dobbs, but Jane 
Todley, having been duly espoused by the baker’s boy. In 
this case the worthy Thomas ultimately proved an exception 
to the general rule, laid down by Mr. Dobbs, touching the 
moral worth of bakers’ boys; Tom Todley turning out to be 
a kind husband, and a good father to a very fat, bouncing 
boy, which acknowledged the beadle as its grandfather. 

The circumstances attending the birth of his grandson 
seemed to have the effect of endearing him particularly to 
the old man; and the moral Dobbs could not help indulging 
in a fervent wish, that the boy might ultimately fill as noble 
a station in society as himself, and become, if not a moral 
beadle, at all events a moral man. 





—— ee 


CELEBRATED Oaks.—The oldest oak in England is sup- 
posed to be the Parliament oak (so called from the tradition 
of Edward I. holding a parliament under its branches), in 
Chipstone Park, belonging to the Duke of Portland, this park 
being also the most ancient in the island; it was a park before 
the conquest, and was seized as such by the conquerer. The 
tree is supposed to be 1,500 years old. The éallest oak in 
England was the property of the same nobleman; it was 
called the ‘‘ Duke’s walking-stick,” was higher than West- 
minster Abbey, and stood till of late years. The largest oak 
in England is called the Calthorpe Oak, Yorkshire; it 
measures 78 feet in circumference where the trunk meets 
the ground. The “ Zhree-shire oak,” at Worksop, was so 
called from covering part of the counties of York, Nottingham, 
and Derby ; it had the greatest expanse of any recorded in this 
island, dropping over 777 square yards. The most productive 
oak was that of Gelonos, in Monmouthshire, felled in 1810. 
Its bark brought £200, and its timber £670. In the mansion 
of Thedegar Park, Monmouthshire, there is said to be a room 


‘42 feet long and 27 feet broad, the floor and wainscot of which 


were the produce of a single oak tree, grown on the estate. 
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MR. TOPPLES’S BIRTH-DAY. 
A DOMESTIC SKETCH OF CHRISTMAS, 
By Wuiz. 


Mr. Torpies was a very funny little man; and, at one 
particular period of the year, a right good one too. He was 
one of those “children of fate” whom we sometimes meet 
in our peregrinations through life, having risen, by the de- 
cease of a relative, from comparative wretchedness and want 
to the enviable position of affluence and independency. 
Yes! Mr. Topples had become the owner of two mansions 
splendidly furnished; of grounds richly cultivated; of car- 
riages elegantly equipped ; in short, of all the appliances 
wherewith to be comfortable, happy, and contented. He 
had known what it was to want a meal, but now always had 
his cupboard full, and pockets never empty. From the 
keeper of an old curiosity shop, and inventor of multitudi- 
nous liquids, hair dyes, marking inks, &c., &c., he had be- 
come the sole proprietor of Happy-go Hall, in Middlesex, 
and the owner of Flintscin House, situated near one of the 
squares in town. Instead of the precarious existence of the 
marking-fluid business, he now enjoyed the remarkable posi- 
tion which Providence, by its dispensation, had ordained as 
his portion. 

How often, though, is this dispensation abused by those 
who should be its worshippers! How often is the indivi- 
dual, raised from penury, the very first to make mockery of 
his new condition and pecuniary capabilities! How often, 
forsooth, is the sudden change from indigence to wealth, the 
stepping-stone to much ingratitude and inhumanity ! How 
rarely is the man, who jumps from slippers into Wellington 
boots, led to do a good turn to his poorer neighbour! How 
rarely does the suddenly-raised tradesman care about the 
acquaintanceship of those friends who have proved them- 
selves such to him in his previous career! How anxious is 
the man of luck to court the knowledge, society, and fami- 
liarity of those who are, and have been through life, his 
superiors! Yes! often are old faces spurned, and new ones 
welcomed, in the common tide of man’s estate! Not that 
all these observations refer to our hero, though we must cer- 
tainly place to his credit a few of them. However, to our 
ale. 

As was customary, since his advance in the world, Mr. 
DEC. 1847,—NO. VI., VOL. VIII. 0 O 
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Topples gave his birth-day jollification every Christmas-eve, 
and, on this occasion, he always managed to display good 
spirits, capital humour, undoubted generosity, extraordinary 
vivacity, and consummate complacency. The birth-day was 
an event in his domestic economy looked upon with greater 
zest and more earnest gratification by Mr. T., than the anni- 
versary of any other circumstance connected with the history 
or government of this great metropolis. Nought to him was 
so great a treat as the large assemblage of wealthy friends ! 
the merry faces! the happy song! the enlivening dance! the 
friendly quaff of “‘ toast and ale!” the pithy chat! and, to 
crown all, the pleasing interspersion of old and young in the 
good, ancient pastime of “‘ Kiss in the Ring.” Ay, the re- 
collection of all these enjoyments was food for happy reflec- 
tion, many and many a day, before their actual occurrence. 

Flintscin House was really, once in the course of the year, 
the true scene of gaiety ; though, at all other times, its aspect 
was of a very different character. The worthy hostess—a 
perfect phenomenon in herself—was a personage whose ideas 
and ways closely assimilated with those of her affectionate 
better-half. Though not possessing the very best of tem- 
pers, she always made up her mind, on this particular occa- 
sion, to be amiable and obliging, so that this forced temper- 
ament of inclination and disposition was the result of a few 
days’ previous self-tutorship, which enabled her to possess 
that swaviter in modo, usually the characteristic of a person 
accustomed to refined society. 

But we are digressing. About eighty people generally 
assembled to celebrate the anniversary of Mr. Topples’s natal 
day. There was the room appropriated for dancing; the 
room for singing; for chatting; and for partaking of the good 
things of this world. In the first-mentioned saloon, as was 
usual, Mr. and Mrs. Topples led off the ball in a good old 
country dance, which requires very little tact and less inge- 
nuity in its performance; it is void of intricacy, and consists 
only of placing one foot rapidly before the other, and giving 
a comical turn to the body during the passing up and down, 
between and through the ranks of the dancers. After every 
one had had his share of this right merry kicking, which 
lasted about half an hour, Master Spratt favoured the com- 
pany with the Tailors’ Hornpipe, which he danced pretty 
well, considering his great nervousness; but, unfortunately, 
in his attempting to give a good finish to the concluding 
step, he somehow tripped up and came down (on “ all-fours’”’) 
and held embrace with the floor, whose boards he had but 
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just previously been contemptuously tripping over. This 
sudden loss of the perpendicular made disagreeable fami- 
liarity with Master Spratt’s proboscis, and caused the same 
to shed tears with such rapidity, that it was deemed advisable 
to send for Dr. Peripatetic (who was playing at cards in the 
adjoining room) to come and use his skill in alleviating the 
fright and condition of the sufferer. This was very shortly 
accomplished, by the placing of the largest key to be found 
in the house down the back of the patient, and by the im- 
mersion of his head into a tub of agua pura frigida. 

It should be observed that Dr. Peripatetic was a disciple 
of the cold water system, and he prided himself on being 
able to cure everything and everybody by cold water. He 
was owner of a large mansion called Arcanum Hall, and some 
very extensive grounds situated in Hampshire, and enjoyed 
the lucrative emolument of twenty patients who resided 
with him, and who, according to the instructions of their 
professor, luxuriated twice, in the course of the day, in cold 
baths and wet blankets. Dr. P. would often boast of the 
capabilities of his patients, and vow that they could accom- 
plish what no others in the world could, namely, drink half 
a gallon of cold water, per diem, each person. 

But to return. The unfortunate affair of Master Spratt 
had thrown much gloom over the company, and had, in fact, 
almost deprived them of their zest for enjoyment and plea- 
sure ; however, Mr. Topples was determined that no one 
should be miserable or uncomfortable on his birth-day, so, 
placing himself in the centre of the room, and politely re- 
questing Miss Widgeon (his niece) to play the “ ‘Topples- 
urka,” he gave a sort of comic dance, with so much originality 
and humour, that scarcely a person was to be seen who was 
not either stuffing a handkerchief into his mouth, or holding 
his sides, to prevent the convulsion of laughter, occasioned 
by the performance of sucha peculiar display of the Terpsi- 
chorean art. It was too good not to be relished by the com- 
pany, who unanimously requested an encore, which, after a 
few excuses, was responded to by the worthy little author. 

By this time, merriment was again in the ascendant. and 
all was forgotten about the unpleasant mishap. Dancing was 
anon at a premium, and kept up with unabated spirit and 
hilarity. 

In the card-room, were assembled some of the more elderly 
and staid portion of the party, who were enjoying the skilful 
game of whist, and that truly pleasing and arithmetical one 
of cribbage. Cocker was certainly abroad with one of the 
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old gentlemen, Mr. Beerton, who would insist upon seven 
and nine being fifteen. Another gentleman, Captain Kiltum 
would have it that three fives and a ten made sixteen at crib- 
bage. However, Dr. Peripatetic convinced the former, by 
the use of his fingers, that seven and nine added together 
were sixteen ; and the latter, that three fives and a ten were 
only fourteen, as follows :—- 


Ten and five ee fifteen Sas two. 

Ten and five bai fifteen ee four. 

Ten and five sth fifteen bit six. 

Three fives se fifteen is eight. 
and 

Three pairs dni six fourteen. 


With the exception of one or two losing three tricks, at 
whist, occasionally, by revoking, everything went on most 
prosperously and pleasantly in this saloon. 

In the singing room were assembled mostly all ladies, who 
did credit to some of the later productions of Balfe, Sporle, 
&c., and who seemed to understand that singing did not only 
consist of playing and vocalizing the melody, but that enun- 
ciation of the words was desirable and necessary for the 
proves development and appreciation of the music. Mr. 

opples was in and out of every room with that rapidity 
which is so highly essential in a master of the ceremonies, and 
assuredly, wherever he went, he kept his guests all alive. 
When he once shewed his face into an apartment, he was 
detained to do something or other; so it happened, when 
he popped into the singing room, he was compelled to vocalize, 
or dance, or conjure: seeing that excuses and apologies 
would not be accepted, he began to sing (but was interrupted 
in the middle of the first verse by the convulsive screams of 
the numerous laughers at his funny song of “ Dere he goes, 
dat’s him”), and finished after having created much merri- 
ment. The variety of amusements was great, for, in addition 
to the piano, this apartment contained a barrel-organ, that 
played several pieces of music, from “ We ’re a’ noddin, ” 
up to the 100th Psalm; a guitar, which belonged to Dr. 
Peripatetic; a pandean-pipe, the property of Master Toffey ; 
an accordion, belonging to the establishment; and a violin of 
Miss Mouncey’s. These several instruments were used, in 
the course of the evening, by their respective owners. Miss 
M. exhibited great skill in the management of the violin ; 
but it looked rather comical to see a young lady handling 
that, which seems unsightly in the possession of a female. 

In the room devoted to conversation a somewhat warm 
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argument was being carried on between Messieurs Poodle 
and Flummey. Mr. P. would insist upon Sir Robert Pecl 
being no statesman, and Sir James Graham being an igno- 
ramus; but Mr. F., who was a staunch supporter of both 
these gentlemen, did not feel inclined to entertain the same 
opinions; but declared it to be his conviction that Mr. 
Poodle could not know anythiig about politics or historical 
facts, as two better men never sat in the House of Commons 
than Messrs. Peel and Graham. “ Besides,” said Mr. 
Flummey, ‘ the ‘ vox populi’ acknowledges the fact.” 

Fearing that her husband might become too much excited, 
Mrs. Poodle very prudently began to talk about going home, 
which device had the desired effect, for Mr. P. immediately 
expressed his intention of going to see the dancers, and 
hurried out of the room for that purpose. 

He just arrived as “Sir Roger de Coverley” was about 
commencing, and, seizing hold of the hand (for he could not 
wait for the usual formality) of Mrs. Peripatetic, he placed 
himself, very much to the astonishment of all present, at the 
head of the dancers, and led off with amazing spirit. 

In the middle of the dance the company were alarmed at a 
loud female shriek, and Mr. Poodle—providing himself with 
the poker—rushed out of the room to ascertain the cause. 
In less than two minutes Mrs. Topples was led into the 

room, in a state bordering on frenzy, by Mr. P., who had 
met her on the stairs, and who supported her, as well as he 
could, considering one of his hands was fully occupied in 
holding the*instrument which he had conceived would be 
requisite for self-defence. 

*‘Gracious goodness!"—ejaculated Mrs. Topples, in a 
melancholy tone of voice—‘ We are lost! We are done! 
Irretrievable damages !” 

‘What do you mean?” roared out Mr. Topples, rather 
sharply. 

Mercy on us!”—** Oh, Lor’ !”—* Something dreadful !” 
—‘ What can it be?”—* Who is it ?”—*‘* What is it ?”— 
‘‘Has he escaped ?”—‘* What’s he taken ?”—were a few of 
the numerous inquiries anxiously made by Mrs. Topples’s 
guests. 

‘‘Oh!” the supper !—the supper!”—rejoined Mrs. T., in 
a truly pitiable mood. ‘It is lost—spoilt— and” 

« How do you mean, you silly old woman? What are you 
talking about 2” said Mr. T., in a very abrupt manner. 

“Why, the dancing !—the dancing !” 

© Well, what about the dancing ?” 
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“It’s spoilt everything !” sighed poor Mrs, T. 

** What everything do you mean ?” 

‘Why, the supper,”—replied the little lady—everything 
is spoilt. There’s the turkey drowned in oil; the custards 
covered with broken glass; the blanc-mange scattered about 
all over the floor ; the ham thrown under the table; the 
china vase smashed to atoms; my beautiful damask table- 
cloth totally ruined; and ——” 

“Well, my dear, do come to the point! What do you 
mean ?— What is it all about 2” said Mr. Topples, in a more 
subdued tone. 

Mrs. Topples was in too excited a state to explain any 
further particulars, and, thereupon, Dr. Peripatetic—who 
had heard the confusion—rushed down-stairs, and, on return- 
ing, soon put the company in possession of the galling facts 
which had destroyed Mrs. T.’s peace of mind. It appears 
that during the “ Sir Roger de Cuoerdeg,” which is rather a 
boisterous dance, the violent shaking and vibration, caused 
by so many people skipping about, all at once, had displaced 
the chandelier—a massive oil-lamp, profusely decorated with 
cut-glass—and cast it on to the table, laid out with an abun- 
dance of delicate consumables for supper. 

The unhappy looks that appeared upon every one’s face, 
at the recapitulation of such distressing news, were of a 
heart-rending description. However, Mr. Topples was deter- 
mined that no over-sentimentality should characterize his 
birthday, so he immediately requested his wife to send an 
order to Gunter’s, to supply a supper; and, though the 
guests had long to wait for such luxury, still their patience 
was most astoundingly good, and they had no cause to regret 
the unfortunate occurrence of the oil-lamp. 

At about half-past five o’clock a.m. the company began to 
think of home, and, though there had been one or two mis- 
haps, yet they had no reason to repent of the time wasted on 

Mr. Toppwes’s BirtTHDAy. 


Rebiews, Notices, Ke. 


Boun’s STANDARD LisrRARY.—HIsToRY oF THE PoPEs. 
By Leoro.ip Ranke, translated by E.Fostrer. In 3 Vols., 
Vol. I. small 8vo. London, 1847. 

Tue public are much indebted to Mr. Bohn, the enter- 
ae publisher of the “ Standard Library,” the “ Antiquarian 
ibrary,” &c., for the regular appearance of a series of works, 
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of the first character, and at a price which places them 
within the reach of most persons. They form, in themselves, 
a library, as their name implies, of most valuable and in- 
teresting information, which has hitherto been beyond the 
reach of the great mass of English readers. 

The present volume is the first of the History of the 
Popes, by Leopold Ranke (an author of celebrity in his 
native land, and of European reputation), translated by E. 
Foster. Although professing to be a History of the Popes, 
it is principally occupied by a history of the Papal power 
since the period of the Reformation; the present volume is 
nearly confined to that period. 

The present time is most opportune to the appearance of 
a History of the Popes, as public attention is directed so much 
to the Papal power, and the influence of the Catholic Church 
on the well-being of the various nations of the world. 

Those who regard Protestantism as antagonistic to 
Catholicity, will derive much pleasure from the perusal of 
this work ; those who view shades of religion, as differences 
of opinion, and as such, of less importance to the social state, 
than many are disposed to believe, will derive from it much 
information. Disputes on points of religious doctrine are 
unworthy of the present age; our common Christianity 
should teach us common charity. The political influence of 
the papal chair has already yielded to, and must give way, 
betore the increasing intelligence of nations, who are 
beginning to reyard the dissensions, sown by religious bodies 
in general, as tending more to the profit and power of the 
clergy, than the advancement of the laity, in either temporal 
or spiritual happiness. The Episcopal power in England, at 
the present moment, is scarcely less intolerable than was 
the Papal authority some centuries since. 

Want of space precludes the possibility of our making 
extracts of the above work, in this number, but we purpose 
doing s» in our next. 


ILLUSTRATED LoNDoN ALMANACK. 4to., 1848. 


TuIs is one of the most pleasing, and cheapest of al- 
manacks, the wood cuts alone, independently of the valuable 
information which it contains, are worth the entire price of 
the work. The public are indebted, we believe, to the en- 
terprising proprietors of the “ Illustrated London News,” 
for this pleasing annual. Our young friends in the country, 
who are engaged in the study of drawing, will find some 
interesting pictures in this work, quite worthy of the pencil. 
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On Cotontzation. By Joun Wriaut, Esq., 8vo., Dolman, 
New Bond Street. 


Tuts pamphlet, as coming from Mr. Wright, is worthy of 
every respect. Mr. Wright warmly advocates emigration ‘to 
Northern America, as a remedy for the immense and in- 
creasing population of the United Kingdom. We cannot 
but regard the resource as a desperate one, and somewhat 
allied to the amputation of a limb, which might be severed by 
more skilful and more humane treatment. | 


Tue Heart AND THE Wortp. A Play in Five Acts, 
by WestLtanp Marston, Author of “ The Patrician’s 
Daughter,” &c. London C. Mitchell. 


Ir the plot or plan of this play were worthy of the dia- 
logue, of the talents of the author, or of the pains which he 
has evidently bestowed upon it, its claims on public atten- 
tion would have been of a high order indeed. It abounds 
in passages of a truly poetic character, but which, from the 
deficiency of plot or incident attached to them, are adapted 
to the Sosst rather than tc the stage. Careful reading is 
necessary to eliminate, and therefore appreciate, its perfec- 
tions, which thus do not appear in the few brief moments 
that are necessarily devoted to them in acting. 

Florence Delmar, the heroine of the play, is beloved by, 
and loves, Vivian Temple; they are both poor, but the latter 
receiving a sudden accession of wealth, is sought by Sir 
George Hallerton, a Baronet, with heavily encumbered 
estates, for his sister Laura, in order that he may obtain 
from Vivian Temple sufficient to discharge his debts. Laura 
succeeds in gaining the esteem, and all but love, of Temple, 
who thus forsakes Florence Delmar. The piece concludes, 
however, by Temple returning to love Florence, and by the 
liberation of Sir George Hallerton froin his difficulties, by 
Temple’s generosity. 

The public have given their decision, as to the merits of 
«The Heart and the World,” as an acting play; their verdict 
is not to be impugned; but, as a reading play, there can be 
no hesitation in saying, that it contains many beauties. 

The following extracts will afford an opportunity of judg-° 
ing of a portion of its merits:— 


MRS. DELMAR. 


Is the hand 


Cruel, my child, that but unveils delusion ? 
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FLORENCE. 
Oh! blest is the delusion that still trusts 
Though in a phantom ;—and the truth accurs’d, 
That wakes us to exclaim, “’ Twas all a dream!’” 
Mother, forgive this! 

FLORENCE. 
Oh, Sir, thou canst not love! Love hath no rights, 
It doth not know the word. Earth’s substance ta’en, 
Earth’s laws may give thee back. ‘Thy fair repute 
Maligned, earth’s laws may vindicate. But love, 
That in it hath no property of earth— 
Hath no appeal there. Rights it casts away, 
Is proud to be defenceless ; all its bond 
The nature it confides in. Break that bond; 
It feels its beggary—but pleads no rights. 

FLORENCE. 

There ’s no faith expressed 

By bard, but seeks for home the human breast. 
*Tis in the heart the loveliest shapes Ideal 
Demand their shrine. The good man makes them Real— 
Does deeds with Poetry’s bright impulse rife, 
And makes the Dreams of Fancy—Truths of Life!” 


Tue Propte’s JourNAL. Bennett, 6%, Fleet Street. 


THe November part of this Journal contains a great 
amount of instructive and interesting matter. We have to 
thank “ An African Rambler,” for his wish to give us an 
insight into the domestic peculiarities of a ‘* Tunisian 
Harem ;” but, with all due deference, we must express our 
objection to such sketches, as they are calculated to injure 
rather than improve the thoughts in young and virtuous minds. 

There is a very cleverly written paper by Mr. W. Cooke 
Stafford, on ‘The Fairy Mythology of England,” the 
perusal of which we can safely recommend. A paper on 
“Crime,” is worthy of commendation. We must call parti- 
cular attention to an affecting and well-written article— 
“Crossing the Desert”—by Index: this figurative allusion 
to the vicissitudes and trials of every-day life, in this (even 
this!) land of plenty, should be read by every one. Contain- 
ing, as it does, a fine moral, and, doubtless, great truthfulness, 
it ought to open the hearts of even the most hardened em- 
ployers, and teach many—many individuals—to be chari- 
table and humane. Among the poetry interspersed in this 
Journal, we must not omit to speak in praise of ‘* A Vision,” 


by Mr. W. J. Linton. 


Tue Sprevuine Book or Utinitry, by Richarp CHAMBERS, 
F.L.S. Sherwood and Co. 
THE arrangement and general contents of this Spelling 
Book, on its first publication, gave such satisfaction that the 
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original edition having been exhausted, we see it, now, before 
us, in a second one, which has been considerably improved 
and enlarged. The Spelling Vocabularies or Exercises are 
ample and of fitting gradations, and the Lessons not only 
contain useful information, intelligibly conveyed, but are, 
moreover, arranged in an easy, familiar, and progressive series. 
It is, on the whole, a work, which we can most conscientiously 
recommend to Parents and Teachers. 


JULLIEN’s ALBUM FOR 1848. Jullien and Co., 214, Regent 

Street, and 45, King Street. 

WE have been favoured with a view of this Publication 
in its unfinished state, and regard it as the most elegant and 
highly spirited work that has yet issued from the musical 
press. ‘To describe its intrinsic merit would be impossible 
in a brief notice. With such charming musical compositions, 
and beautiful illustrations, we shall indeed be surprised if it 
does not meet with the greatest success on its appearance 
in publico, which will be early this month. Among the 
numerous vocal and instrumental compositions contained in 
this Album will be found, *‘ The Swiss Girl,” ‘The Village 
Church,” ** The Swiss Quadrille,” ‘The Casino Polka,” La 
Regina Valse,” &c. &c. 


Theatres. 


HayMsaRkeT THEATRE.—During the last month Mr. 
Webster has been actively engaged in bringing novelties 
before the public. Of these, the most important have been 
two five-act pieces, the one a play “The Heart and the 
World,” by Mr. Marston, author of the “ Patrician’s Daugh- 
ter;” the other, called “‘ Family Pride,” by Mr. Sullivan, 
author of “ The Beggar on Horseback.” The firet was played 
but four nights, and was then withdrawn—the last has been 
more successful; and although not so promising as “ The 
Beggar on Horseback,” may prove remunerative to the 
management, 

The writing of this piece is smart and witty, but has been 
spun out to too great a length. 

Our old friend, William Farren, was—as he always is 
—most excellent in Dr. Dodge, and the remaining charac- 
ters were ably supported by Mrs. Nisbett, Miss Reynolds, 
and Mr. Hudson. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kean appear at this theatre in January 
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next, in Mr. Lovell’s tragedy of ‘‘ The Wife’s Secret,” when 
the public will have an opportunity of testing the truth of 
the critiques of our American and provincial brethren, who 
have been, and are, loud in their praises of the actors and Mr. 
Lovell’s play. The latter has not yet been published; but 
we have been permitted to “peep” into the contents, the 
result of which we hope to lay before the readers of this 
Magazine in the January number. 





Princkss’s THEATRE.—The principal attractions at this 
theatre, during the last month, have been Mr. Macready and 
Miss Cushman, who have appeared in their usual round of 
characters. On Monday night, the 23rd inst., the manager 
produced a novelty, in the play of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde.” 
This is an historical play, written by Henry Taylor, Esq., 
and brought out under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. Macready. The plot is taken from the Revolt at Ghent, 
in 1379, against Count Louis de Male, and the victory ob- 
tained by the former over that lord and the citizens of Bruges, 
but closes with the triumphant entry of Philip and his insur- 
gent forces into the latter city. 

This play has been brought out in a manner that reflects 
the greatest credit on the management; all that costume and 
scenery can contribute to success has been effected. The 
acting, too, has added more laurels to Mr. Macready’s brow. 
In almost every scene he was equally admirable and effectual, 
and was ably supported by Miss S. Cushman, Miss E, Mon- 
tague, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Cooper, and the other actors who 
appeared. 

Mr. Taylor’s play has long since established its position 
in the library, as a production of much elegance of senti- 
ment and language. Its merits as an acting play will now be 
fairly tested. 





SADLER’s WELLS THEATRE.—“ John Savile of Haysted,” 
and‘ Macbeth,” from the text of Shakespere, are the novel- 
ties of this month at the above theatre, and have proved highly 
attractive. The company is particularly effective, and every 
piece is performed with care and judgment. Mr. Phelps is 
ably supported in his undertaking by his excellent stage- 
manager, Mr. Greenwood. » Miss Addison, also, sustains the 
favourable impression made on her first appearance in Lon- 
don. She isa most valuable actress. 





MARYLEBONE THEATRE.—Mrs. Warner seems to place 
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her dependence on “ revivals” rather than on the production 
of * original novelties.” ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,” ‘“ The¥Pro- 
voked Husband,” ** The Jealous Wife,” ‘‘ School for Scan- 
dal,” &c., have been produced here, and with some success. 
Few “revivals” ever prove attractive; the plays of Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Cumberland, and others of 
the old school, are not suited to the present more refined 
taste of the public. 

The novelty of a living author, even although unsuccessful, 
is usually advantageous to a theatre, as the friends of the 
writer are attracted to its performance, and thus a theatrical 
taste is excited in the public mind, which produces its fruits 
in good season. ‘“ Revivals” have not this advantage. 

The general management of this theatre reflects every credit 
on its conductors. 

THEATRE Royat, Drury LANE.—JULLIEN’s CONCERTS.— 
The indefatigable proprietors of these concerts, Messrs. Gye 
and Jullien, deserve great commendation for the rich musical 
treat they have afforded the public ever since the commence- 
ment of their musical campaign. There has been a rapid 
succession of novelties throughout, and no expense seems to 
have been spared in the attempts to please and in the wish to 
increase the comforts of the audience. One admirable arrange- 
ment (entirely novel to Englishmen generally) has been 
made by the proprietors, and is one that we cannot pass over 
without speaking in terms of great praise, for it exhibits con- 
summate generosity and intellectual spirit on the part of the 
Management ; we allude to the appropriation of three rooms, 
on the promenade, furnished with all the principal journals 
and periodicals of the day. 

Altogether, it has been a most satisfactory season, and we 
hope it has proved so to the treasury. 

One feature we must not omit mentioning, namely, the 
great amount of order that has characterized these enter- 
tainments; on no previous occasion do we recollect having 
witnessed so much decorum in a mixed auditory. 


WatnaLta, Leicester Square.—We paid a visit last 
week, for the first time, to this place of scientific amusement, 
and were most agreeably entertained by the many capital 
“ Poses Plastiques” which follow one another in rapid suc- 
cession. ‘The concluding Tableau -deserves great praise, 
and is one which is well worthy of being seen. We would 
suggest to the band (which is a good and spirited one) not to 
play quite so loudly. 
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